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AMA ANNOUNCES 
A Conference of Special Importance 


Get 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


MAY 24, HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY 


A CONFERENCE to study current trends in the field of 
collective bargaining will be held by AMA at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, May 24. This conference will be devoted to such fundamental phases 
of collective bargaining as: 


THE SCOPE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
DEFINITION OF MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVES 
ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR CONTRACTS 
ROLE OF THE IMPARTIAL CHAIRMAN 
HANDLING OF GRIEVANCES 


RECAPITULATION OF CONTRACTUAL DEVELOPMENTS OF 
RECENT MONTHS 


The NWLB has asked that management and labor undertake careful 
study of the scope of collective bargaining and has pointed out the need for 


“mutual agreement as to what is to be included and what is to be excluded 
from collective bargaining agreements.” 


The importance of this meeting cannot be overstressed! Additional 
information concerning these sessions will be supplied in later announce- 
ments which will be sent to AMA members. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





James O. Rice, Editor, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
M. J. Dooner, Associate Editor Atice L, Smit, Assistant Editor 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to 
lace before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and 
nformative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by 
authors in articles issued in of as its publications. 

No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express 
permission of the American Management Association. 
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Performance of Negro 
Workers 


D uring 1943 the move- 
ment of Negro workers into war industries 
continued with accelerated speed, both as 
to numbers and types of work for which 
they were employed. Because of War De- 
partment restrictions, it has been impos- 
sible to obtain more than estimated figures 
on the total number so employed. In June, 
1943, the War Manpower Commission re- 
ported 6.7 per cent of the 14,673,000 workers 
employed by industries reporting through 
the U. S. Employment Service were Negroes. 
More recent estimates place the proportion 
at 8.3 per cent, due to the increased em- 
ployment of Negroes. Also, reliable esti- 
mates of total war production employment 
place the number of workers at approxi- 
mately 20,000,000. From these reports, it is 
apparent that at least 1,500,000 Negro 
workers are currently engaged in war pro- 
duction and other essential war employ- 
ment. 

Some of the difficulties attending the in- 
troduction and integration of colored work- 
ers are already well known. In some indus- 
trial fields, stubborn resistance to the em- 
ployment of Negroes has not yet yielded to 
the extreme pressures of serious labor short- 
ages. In many others, only “token employ- 
ment” or traditional Negro jobs have been 
given to Negro workers. The employment 
of Negro women has not kept pace with the 
employment of white women or of Negro 
men, and it is reported that less than 4 per 
cent of the 7,000,000 women workers in war 
production and essential war employment 
are Negroes. There is widespread complaint 
over the failure of many industries to train 
and upgrade Negro workers. 


To observe at closer range the experience 
of management and its evaluation of the 
performance of thousands of Negro workers, 
the National Urban League recently sur- 
veyed 300 plants located in 25 states. Some 
of the findings of this survey follow: 

1. Negro workers are now employed in 
more semi-skilled and skilled jobs than at 
any time in the past. It is especially sig- 
nificant that slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the industries reported the use of Negro 
skilled workers and 75 per cent reported the 
employmerit of Negroes in semi-skilled jobs. 


2. Generally satisfactory performance of 
Negro workers is reported by a majority of 
the plants, and there is growing recognition 
of the fact that Negroes succeed in their jobs 
in much the same manner as other work- 
ers. Of the plants reporting on performance, 
215 declared they were satisfied with the 
quality of work performed by Negroes; 50 
described it as fairly satisfactory; only nine 
stated it was inferior to that of white work- 
ers. Industries with sound personnel prac- 
tices have reported good results. 


g. On the basis of statements from the 
majority (253) of companies included in the 
inquiry, it is reasonable to assume that 
Negro workers will hold many of the gains 
they have made in the past three years. 
Undoubtedly, management will be guided to 
a great extent by its current experience with 
Negro workers in making decisions about 
future employment policies. 


4. While unquestionable progress has 
been made in the introduction and integra- 
tion of Negro workers, there remain several 
obstacles to their complete acceptance. Both 
management and labor are contributing to 
the confused thinking and action which are 
responsible for the more serious “incidents” 
and conflict situations. 
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Industry and Colleges Join 
Han 


Few high school and col- 
lege instructors have had actual industrial 
experience or the opportunity otherwise to 
study management’s problems at first hand. 
As a result, graduates seeking employment 
in industry are frequently strong on aca- 
demic theory and deficient in the knowledge 
of its practical application. Deprecating 
this situation in the January issue of PeEr- 
SONNEL, Mr. C. T. Reid, of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, presented a strong case 
for the periodic swapping of personnel be- 
tween faculty assignments and the produc- 
tion line. 

One industrial organization, at least, has 
made a realistic—and successful—attempt to 
create a community of understanding be- 
tween the industrial and academic view- 
points, Mill & Factory reports.* The pio- 
neer venture was made by Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, which last summer launched an eight- 
week program in vocational counselor guid- 
ance for high school teachers. Forty hours 
weekly of their time was devoted to actual 
shop work, and eight hours to counselor 
training methods with credit toward uni- 
versity degrees. The teachers received their 
regular salaries during the training period. 

So favorable has been the company’s ex- 
perience in cooperative training that it has 
entered upon a five-year affiliation with the 
University of Michigan, Wayne University, 
Northwestern University, and the University 
of Cincinnati. Under this arrangement a 
five-year course in production and engineer- 
ing will be made available to qualified col- 
lege students. 

The cooperative counselor training pro- 
gram was sponsored by the four universities, 
together with the corporation. Seventy high 
school teachers from four states participated. 
During the eight-hour weekly period de- 
voted to counselor training methods, confer- 
ences were conducted by both industrial and 


——— 


* “Industry Teaches Teachers,” by Gerald E. Stedman, 
Mill & Factory, January, 1944. 


university conference leaders. Subjects cov- 
ered in the industrial conferences included 
employment procedure, training, labor rela- 
tions, productive methods, shop problems 
and procedures, sales and advertising, en- 
gineering problems, and apprentice training. 
The conferences under university leadership 
were concerned with vocational guidance, 
occupational information, understanding the 
individual, and counseling techniques. 

The reactions of the teachers who com- 
pleted the course were unanimously favor- 
able. Most of them declared they had 
gained first-hand knowledge of the skills 
needed in industry and a better understand- 
ing of the attitudes and abilities industry 
considers important. The results justify 
hope that industrialists and educators else- 
where will develop similar practical ap- 
proaches to undergraduate training. 


* 
Beware of “Angel Eyes”! 


Roget eyes,” murmured 
the plant doctor. He was not making love to 
one of the women employees, but diagnos- 
ing an unusual ailment to which industrial 
workers are prone. According to The Wall 
Street Journal, the disease is caused by ex- 
cessive exposure to hypochlorite dust, and 
derives its name from the fact that those 
who have it see a hazy halo around lights 
when they look at them. 

The “zinc shakes” (technically known as 
metal fume fever) is another of the quaintly 
named diseases against which industry is 
waging a determined fight. It is an affliction 
common among welders and pipefitters who 
apply torches to galvanized iron and inhale 
zinc oxide fumes. Shipyards must take spe- 
cial precautions against the disease because 
galvanized iron is used extensively in combat 
vessels. Most yards protect their workers by 
exhausts, or insist that they wear masks to 
prevent inhalation of fumes. 

According to The Wall Street Journal, 
one of the most successful attacks on the 
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problem of occupational hazards has been 
made by Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. A decade ago it estab- 
lished an industrial hygiene laboratory in 
Pittsburgh. The staff of this laboratory con- 
stantly takes dust counts in the company’s 
plants; and when harmful concentrations of 
dust are discovered, corrective measures are 
suggested. A “rogues’ gallery” of production 
materials potentially hazardous to workers 
is also maintained here. More than 9,000 
materials are currently indexed in this 
“rogues’ gallery.” The result of the pro- 
gram: Westinghouse employees, though 
working 185,000,000 man-hours in 1942, lost 
only 2,000 hours through occupational ill- 
ness. 

Skin diseases are the most common of 
occupational ailments, costing industry mil- 
lions yearly. One company provides sep- 
arate locker rooms for employees’ street 
clothes and their working clothes, with a 
supervised shower room in between. 

A recent manual which contains invalu- 
able information for plant physicians and 
safety engineers is 1021 Answers to Indus- 
trial Health and Safety Problems, published 
at $10.00 by Occupational Hazards, Inc., 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 
Dealing with Draft Boards 


Many employers have had 
little success in dealing with draft boards 
because of their woeful ignorance of cor- 
rect procedure. Yet it has been found that 
properly filed requests for occupational de- 
ferments will facilitate favorable action or 
at least assure intelligent consideration of 
industry’s manpower needs. 

A few simple rules which management 
should observe in seeking occupational de- 
ferments were recently outlined by an offi- 
cial of the War Production Board, Paper 
Division Deputy Director James L. Madden. 
Mr. Madden’s advice, though addressed pri- 
marily to companies in the paper industry, 


is largely applicable to employers in general. 
His suggestions, as presented by the Labor 
Relations Reporter, follow in part: 


Be on the safe side; submit for all “neces- 
sary men” Form 42A (may be obtained from 
local Selective Service board). Regulations 
in some states now require the official forms. 

It is generally conceded that the request 
should be for Class II-A. 

Be sure to be in a position to prove at- 
tempts have been made to secure replace- 
ments through the local office of the U. S. 
Employment Service and through your own 
efforts. 

Insist on employees keeping you posted 
as to their classification. Keep an up-to-date 
record of the classifications of all employees. 
It is a good plan to take data directly from 
the employee’s classification card (Form 57). 

If on a Replacement Schedule, be sure 
the “Acceptance Stamp” is placed on all 
Form 42A requests for deferment. 

When it has been determined that his 
organization is large enough and the type 
of_work is suited for operation under a Re- 
placement Schedule, the operator imme- 
diately should take the necessary steps for 
setting up a training and replacement pro- 
gram. For information on the proper pro- 
cedure to follow in developing a Replace- 
ment Schedule, consult the occupational ad- 
visory staff of state Selective Service head- 
quarters. 

In asking deferment, present a strong case 
in concise, clear-cut language. Include all 
pertinent facts. Do not quote regulations; 
simply refer to them. Do not be long- 
winded. Avoid involved statements. Re- 
member members of Selective Service local 
boards are donating their time and are busy 
men. 

Statements from one or two companies 
which utilize your output, certifying that 
your products are being channeled for war 
and other essential uses, to accompany Form 
42A, are entirely in order and may assist 
the local board in arriving at a fair de- 
cision. 

A request for deferment should be pre- 
sented to the local board prior to the re- 
classification of a registrant. In the event 
a man has been placed in Class I-A before 
the filing of a request, a request should be 
presented immediately, together with a 
statement that you did not know the indi- 
vidual was up for reclassification. 

Remember deferment for more than six 
months is prohibited by law, but another 
request may be filed. A request for renewal 
should be filed on Form 42 from 10 days to 
a month before the expiration date. 
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When a deferment is denied and the reg- 
istrant’s local board is in the immediate 
vicinity, usually it is mutually helpful if 
the employer requests in writing an appoint- 
ment within the 10-day appeal period for 
further discussion of the problem if it is 
customary for the board to extend such 
courtesy. Reconsideration of a denial for 
deferment by a local board is much more 
satisfactory than an appeal. 

An appeal may be made either by the 
registrant, his employer, any authorized in- 
terested party, or the local Government 
Appeal Agent. 

Signing by the registrant of his Selective 
Service questionnaire (Form 40) in the place 
provided or a letter from him, his employer, 
other authorized interested party, or a local 
Government Appeal Agent constitutes an 
appeal and immediately stops further pro- 
cessing of the case by the local board if 
done within the 10-day appeal period. 

A letter of appeal should be sent directly 
to the local board and should give the name 
of the registrant, his order number, his 
present classification, and requested classi- 
fication. It should identify the writer and 
present proof of his right to appeal. 

It is an excellent idea to send a letter of 
appeal by registered mail and request a 
receipt. 

An appeal now is sent by the local board 
to the appeal board having jurisdiction over 
the area in which the registrant works. 

Immediately upon receipt of the files 
from an appeal board, the local board noti- 
fies both the registrant and the person mak- 
ing the appeal of the decision as to the 
classification. 

A request for deferment or an appeal 
from the classification should be filed be- 
fore an “Order to Report for Induction” 
has been received by the registrant. It is 
exceedingly difficult to secure a deferment 
after such an order has been issued. After 
a man has been to the induction station, 
passed his final physical examination, and 
taken the oath of allegiance, nothing can be 
done through the Selective Service System 
to secure his release. 

Even though an “Order to Report for 
Induction” may have been issued within 
the 10-day appeal period from the mailing 
of reclassification to Class I-A (Form 57), an 
appeal may still be filed. This automatically 
postpones induction. 

Remember, a classification by an appeal 
board is decided entirely on the basis of in- 
formation in the file of the registrant at the 
time the local board made its decision. This 
is another reason why it is imperative that 
you request deferments for “necessary” em- 


ployees and that you be accurate, concise 
and clear and include all important facts 
with the original request for deferment. 


* 


The Problem of Worker 
Transportation 


Two years have passed 
since a civilian passenger car has rolled off 
the production lines. During that period, 
the total in service has been steadily dimin- 
ishing at a daily average of nearly 5,000 cars. 
War workers and farmers for the most part 
own the oldest cars, and one-fourth of the 
nation’s automobiles are now 10 years old 
or more. 

With industrial workers making up the 
largest single class of employed persons, 
the task of getting them safely to and from 
their jobs will become increasingly difficult 
as vehicle obsolescence progresses. The com- 
plexities of this problem are presented and 
analyzed in War Worker Transportation, 
a report based on an intensive study con- 
ducted under the direction of the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers.* The report deals with 
every phase of the problem as it has de- 
veloped at 48 widely scattered war plants. 
used as case studies, and it is packed with 
a wealth of facts on such subjects as stag- 
gered hours, group riding, access roads, 
parking and terminal arrangements. 

More war workers are dependent on trans- 
portation in private autos than on all other 
forms of transportation, this study reveals. 
In 62 per cent of the plants surveyed, it 
is estimated that at least one-half of the 
employees will have to use automobiles, 
regardless of future conditions of mass trans- 
portation. While trends in motor vehicle 
occupancy ratios have shown a favorable 
tendency (increasing from values of about 
1.6 in the fall of 1941 to 2.8 and upward 
early in 1943), in but few cases are the 
potentials of group riding fully utilized. 


* War Worker Transportation, by Theodore M. Matson. 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, New York, 1943. 








DEVELOPING MORALE OR CREATING HYSTERIA? 


By ALFRED M. COOPER 


Morale cannot be injected into workers in measured doses, according to Mr. Cooper: 
and industry today wastes time and money attempting to needle workforces into 
sporadic bursts of activity. The “vaudeville” and psychological hocus-pocus fre- 
quently employed in morale-building serve, in his opinion, merely to induce a 
species of mob hysteria. The writer urges a return to the simple and proved methods 
of morale-building which assure long-term results. Mr. Cooper's latest book, Super- 
vision of Governmental Employees, contains much material of interest to industrial 
executives. 


O™ of the simplest ways to lick the manpower problem is to increase 

the production of the workmen presently employed in war industries. 
To increase the worker's output it is necessary, among other things, to de- 
velop within the employee an improved mental attitude toward his job. 
Appreciating this fact, industrial organizations generally have been devoting 
much time and money to the development of employee morale. 

Improved employee morale results not only in greater individual pro- 
duction but in fewer lost-time accidents, decreased absenteeism, and a lower 
rate of turnover. Because of this fact too many plants have adopted weird 
personnel programs since our entry into the war—programs designed by ex- 
perimental psychologists to improve the morale of the workforce but which 
instead often operate to impair it. It is not alone the overstaffed govern- 
mental bureaus at Washington that are suffering from a plethora of academic 
theorists! 

It is sometimes possible to needle a working force into short bursts of 
unusual effort, and in the early days of our participation in this war injec- 
tions of psychological hocus-pocus may have produced short-term results. 
But in a long war it is impossible to develop satisfactory employee morale 
by such injections. As we enter our third year of war it is time we stopped 
experimenting in these matters and reverted to the simple but proved meth- 
ods of morale development that will achieve long-term results. 

The morale of a workforce, like that of a military organization, depends 
for its efficacy largely upon satisfactory relationships between the men and 
their superiors and, to a lesser degree, upon the respect and good will that 
exist among the men and women who are actually turning out production. 
In the industrial plant it is most influenced by the attitude of the workman 
toward his immediate supervisor. It is important to remember that no essen- 
tial relationship exists between entertainment and genuine morale-building. 

The experienced industrial executive understands the fundamental prin- 
ciples of employee morale development; and until he was persuaded to dele- 
gate this function to academicians, the mental attitude of the worker in most 
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American plants was entirely satisfactory. It is a fact, for example, that no 
wartime industry has developed employee morale to anything approaching 
that splendid spirit which existed in the Ford organization before the war. 
Now that we are coming to appreciate that morale-building and the creation 
of hysteria among employees are in no sense identical, perhaps we shall see 
fit to revert to those sounder principles that were so successful before the 
psychologists took over. 


PREREQUISITES OF GOOD MORALE 


There are but three important factors to be kept in mind in developing 
employee morale: (1) The worker must be interested in his job. (2) The 
worker must be satisfied with his job. (3) The immediate supervisor of the 
worker must possess those qualities of leadership that make for harmony 
among the members of his subordinate group. In any plant personnel pro- 
gram it is merely necessary that these three factors be kept in mind for the 
resultant mental attitude to be all that can be desired. 

Fortunately, the employee’s interest in his job is based primarily on 
his pride of craftsmanship, and every worker who is on the right job has a 
sufficiency of this. Since it is a quality that emanates largely from within 
the worker himself, it cannot be wholly destroyed even by the most stupid 
of foremen. 

A good supervisor can stimulate the employee’s interest in his work 
in a number of ways. He can make sure that all the tools, machines and 
equipment a worker uses are in top condition. Nothing diminishes interest 
in a job so quickly as poor tools. He can give public recognition to excep- 
tional performance by his subordinates, but since this method of motivation 
has been much overworked it must be employed sparingly or it ceases to be 
effective. 

The most powerful incentive to increased interest on the part of the 
employee is direct financial reward for exceptional production. Under ex- 
isting conditions the immediate supervisor is not always in position to in- 
crease hourly rates of pay, but he can certainly recommend outstanding 
individuals for promotion to better-paying jobs. The foreman also can use 
any influence he may possess to encourage the adoption of any worthwhile 
incentive plan that may be under consideration in his plant. Opposition 
to sound incentive plans is extremely shortsighted and, in time of war, 
well-nigh criminal. 

It is entirely possible for a workman to be keenly interested in the 
work he is doing, yet dissatisfied with his rate of pay, his working conditions, 
or the supervision he receives. With wages as they are in war industries 
there should be no dissatisfaction from the first source, and hours of em- 
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ployment and the general surroundings of the worker should offer him no 
cause for complaint. Such dissatisfaction as exists regarding wages and work- 
ing conditions is fostered by outsiders for their own selfish ends. 


WHAT THE SUPERVISOR CAN DO 

A supervisor who understands his job can do much to minimize dissat- 
isfaction among his subordinates. If he handles all complaints, whether 
justified or not, equitably and with infinite patience; if he is careful to in- 
terpret properly to the worker all misunderstood rulings of management; 
above all, if he is meticulously careful never to give the faintest impression 
of partiality in his dealings with individual subordinates—then he may rest 
assured that he has done much to promote a satisfactory degree of morale in 
his department. 

Conversely, a poor supervisor, often unknowingly, can arouse much re- 
sentment among those who report to him. This is especially the case when 
the supervisor forms the habit of confiding his own troubles to his sub- 
ordinates. It sometimes happens that a foreman will seek such a sympathetic 
ear when he has had some difficulty with his superior, or when friction de- 
velops with a brother supervisor. If, in instances of this sort, the foreman 
seeks sympathy from his subordinates, then later attempts to justify rulings 
of management that displease the workers, his arguments will inevitably 
fall on deaf ears. 

It is not difficult to foster a high degree of employee morale if the effort 
is made along the lines here indicated. There is no need for the fancy 
“trimmings” we so often see nowadays appended to personnel programs. 

Reflecting the “vaudeville” that has been injected into personnel 
activity is the recurrent report that the employees of some defense plant have 
temporarily increased their output because management permits them to 
listen all day to the strains of a brass band playing snappy music over a 
public address system. Or we may hear of the lift to morale accorded the 
employees of another plant since management has opened a dance hall at 
which workers on the swing shift may amuse themselves between midnight 
and bedtime. | 

To the uninitiated such reports will be impressive. In the first of 
these instances, however, we are never told how sick and tired of the blaring 
loudspeakers a majority of the plant’s employees may soon become. And 
in the second case cited above it is difficult to see what better use the swing 
shift could make of the hours after midnight than to go to bed and get a 
good night’s sleep in preparation for top-speed production on the morrow. 
Any effort that is made to stop this type of brainstorm will improve our 
personnel programs and thereby enhance employee morale. 

As we have seen, the most important element in employee morale is 
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the relationship that exists between the worker and his immediate super- 
visor. This fact has long been recognized and has resulted in efforts to 
upgrade supervision ever since foremanship conferences were first conducted 
in 1914. At present an ambitious program of supervisory training is in 
effect throughout war industries. While this program is undoubtedly pro- 
ducing some commendable results, the recent inquiry conducted by Reader’s 
Digest into the reactions of the worker toward his boss indicates that there 
is yet much to be accomplished in promoting supervisor-worker harmony. 
It is possible that there is room for improvement in the methods that have 
been adopted in developing in foremen those leadership qualities that 
foster satisfactory employee morale. 

In leading many hundreds of foremanship training conferences the 
writer has learned that the most important result that can be accomplished 
by such training is the development within the supervisor of a consciousness 
of his shortcomings as a leader, after which it is not difficult to help him 
develop those leadership qualities of forcefulness, fairness, loyalty, kindness, 
judgment and job knowledge that must be possessed by every supervisor 
of a group of interested, satisfied employees. 

It is possible that in standardizing the framework around which so 
much of the discussion in the present-day foremanship training conference 
revolves, training specialists have overemphasized mechanical methods of 
handling typical supervisory problems and have thereby failed to develop 
that desirable attitude of the supervisor toward his job that carries over 
into his daily contacts with subordinates. If this should prove to be the 
case, it would account for the fact that, despite the great effort being made 
to improve factory supervision (and thereby employee morale), we continue 
to observe incressingly poor morale, little or no reduction in the frequency 
and severity rates of accidents, and unheard-of increases in absenteeism 
and turnover. Less emphasis on the search for correct methods, and in- 
creased accent on developing a proper spirit toward the supervisor’s job, 
almost certainly will improve our present foremanship training programs. 

In conclusion we can most quickly improve employee morale if we dis- 
pense with all personnel activity that results only in brief spurts of effort on 
the part of the employee, and concentrate our attention on developing in the 
foreman those leadership qualities that inspire subordinates to put forth 
their best efforts month in and month out. 
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FOREMAN SELECTION THROUGH MERIT RATING 


By ROBERT E. SMITH 


Superintendent, Emulsion Department 
Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Employee merit rating is not a static procedure; ratings should be used not only as 
indexes of employee ability but as aids in transfers, promotions, salary changes, etc. 
Furthermore, as the following case story illustrates, rating plans may be devised 
to meet specific emergencies. The single-purpose plan described by Mr. Smith might 
well be applicable to the selection of foremen in other companies. 


ype before our plant replacement schedule became effective, we 

experienced the loss to the armed services of one of our shift foremen, 
a key man in the Emulsion Make-Ready Division. By the time our last- 
ditch appeals had been rejected, there remained approximately four weeks 
before his induction into service in which to select his successor. Since our 
previous requests for occupational deferments for key men had been granted, 
we had not expected to lose this tussle with the draft board. Consequently— 
and also because no one of obvious supervisory caliber was available—we had 
made no specific attempts to train a replacement. However, there were 12 
operators on the job being supervised, several of whom had had sufficient 
experience to provide them with the technical knowledge needed in the 
position of shift foreman. It remained, therefore, to meet the emergency 
by selecting from this group the operator with the best leadership qualifi- 
cations. 

In the preliminary screening of the candidates, it was discovered that 
four men had had six years’ experience and one had had four years’ experi- 
ence as operators, while none of the others had served in this capacity for 
more than two years. The fact that the five .most experienced candidates 
had service records as employees of the company ranging from six to 10 years 
was disregarded for the moment. 

Upon examination, the qualifications of the five men were found to be 
so nearly equal that an arbitrary selection by the superintendent or any 
other single individual might easily have been in error. (Trial selections 
made separately by the superintendent, the supervising engineer and the 
general foreman, each man resorting to his own highly informal style of 
merit rating, resulted in three distinct choices.) Furthermore, the four 
unsuccessful aspirants would have felt, with every justification, that the 
reasons for the choice were not clear-cut. 

It was obvious that fairness required the use of some procedure which 
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would measure merit, insofar as that is possible. We also felt that the 
candidates themselves should take part in such evaluation, not only because 
we considered their participation democratic but because we desired to 
utilize their intimate knowledge of each other acquired through working 
together at the same job level. Our plant has no regular merit rating plan, 
but even if we had one it is doubtful that reference to the ratings of these 


men would have provided all the data needed for the solution of the specific 
problem. 


SINGLE-PURPOSE RATING PLAN DEVISED 


Accordingly, in view of the circumstances, a single-purpose merit rating 
plan was formulated. Figure I shows the rating blank which was devised. 
While it was tailored to our particular needs, its language is so general 
that it might serve equally well for foreman selection elsewhere under 
similar circumstances. The weightings are not adopted from any published 
plan but simply represent our practical judgment of the relative importance 
of the five factors. 

How many raters? And who? ‘It was decided to include all supervision 
above the candidates, short of vice president level, together with the candi- 
dates themselves. The shift foreman who was about to be drafted was, of 
course, included among the raters. This meant that each candidate was 
rated by 11 men, all of whom knew him well. For a clearer picture of who 
the raters were and their relationship in the department, see Figure II, a 
partial organization chart. The raters are indicated by solid boxes and the 
position to be filled is designated by a double-line box. That there were 
12 raters and only 11 ratings of each candidate is explained by the fact that 
the candidate was not asked to rate himself. 


Inasmuch as nearly all the raters were unfamiliar with merit rating 
technique, we decided to employ the interview method of filling in the 
_ rating forms. An additional advantage of this procedure was that it pre- 
vented collusion among two or more raters, as well as innocent discussions 
which might have distorted their judgment had they been given the sheets 
and asked to fill them out in a couple of days. Each rater as he was inter- 
viewed was requested not to discuss the matter with anyone until all the 
interviews had been completed. We believe this request was fully complied 
with, though the flood of discussion and speculation was naturally tre- 
mendous once the last ‘~terview ended and the restriction was lifted. 

To preclude prejudice resulting from opinions expressed in the inter- 
views to follow, the superintendent’s ratings were made first—since he was 
the only rater to work alone. Next, the superintendent interviewed the 
supervising engineer for the dual purpose of recording his ratings and elicit- 
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ing his criticisms and suggestions regarding the interview technique. Then 
followed the general foreman, who likewise assisted in perfecting the tech- 
nique for use later with men successively less experienced in making de- 
cisions in matters involving personnel. The interviews proceeded thus with 


the assistant general foreman, the three shift foremen and, finally, the five 
candidates. 


THE RATING INTERVIEW 


A typical rating interview required 30 to 45 minutes. After complete 
privacy and freedom from interruptions had been established, the rater 
was told: 

1. What the procedure was all about, and why the selection of a shift 
foreman was being handled in this way—much the same story as out- 
lined earlier in this article. 

2. How certain company policies applied: viz., promotions based primar- 
ily upon merit, with seniority governing in cases of equal merit. “If 
we come out with a tie score, the candidate with the longest service 
will be chosen.” 

3. That all opinions of a personal nature expressed during the interview 
would be held in strict confidence. 

4. That his name would not be identified with the rating sheet—only 
his job title was to be included for purposes of analyzing the results. 
Identification was thus prevented in the case of the five candidates 
and the three shift foremen. At the higher levels of supervision, 
identification did not matter. 

He was then shown the rating form, told how it was developed and how it 
was to be used. The actual rating proceeded as follows: Starting at the 
bottom of the sheet with the most tangible factor, Initiative, and working 
upward to Leadership, the most difficult to gauge, the five factors were 
evaluated horizontally—i.e., all candidates were rated on Initiative, then on 
Dependability, etc. 

The rater was asked first simply to arrange the candidates in the order 
of their merit, in his opinion, with respect to Initiative. Then, when he 
was satisfied with his own arrangement of best to worst, he was asked to 
decide whether the differences were wide or merely minor, or whether 
perhaps two or more candidates possessed substantially equal initiative. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION 


A moderate amount of informal discussion occurred during the inter- 
views, with the superintendent citing concrete but impersonal illustrations 
of the meaning of the factor and the rater reminiscing about incidents 
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In like manner ratings of Dependability, Judgment and Job Knowledge 
were completed. By the time the most essential factor, Leadership, was 
aaa reached at the top of the sheet, the rater was fully accustomed to the pro- 
estate cedure and was making a conscientious effort to think objectively. 
dents At the conclusion of the interview the rater was thanked for his co- 
: operation and asked his opinion of the procedure. To a man the raters 
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agreed it was a scrupulously fair way to select a new foreman under the 
circumstances; and the candidates stated that, whatever the outcome, they 
would accept the composite judgment of their associates. 


CONVERTING THE RATING 


Numerical conversion of the ratings was not undertaken until the 
interviews were completed. Thus the rater had only a general conception 
of the result of his own ratings of the candidates. The statistical phase of 
the rating consisted simply of multiplying the merit column index by the 
weighting index for each factor. Finally, the total for each candidate was 
obtained by simple addition. There were no special weights assigned to the 
various classes of raters, and thus a fellow operator’s ratings counted co- 
equally with those of the general foreman. 


Supplementing the calculation of total points, tabulations were made 
of the sub-totals for each factor, and of the number of first choices, second 
choices, etc. Reference to these tabulations reveals that the top-ranking 
candidate, Operator C, had sufficient margin to make his eventual selection 
clear-cut. On the other hand, note the relatively close standing of all five 
candidates, especially the top three. This confirms our original conviction 
that the men’s qualifications were so nearly equal that selection by a single 
individual, particularly without benefit of factor-by-factor rating, would 
have been of dubious accuracy and assailable by the losing candidates. 


As it was, the rating procedure resulted in acceptance of the decision 
by all concerned. One of the losing candidates made the surprising com- 
ment that he was glad he didn’t win the promotion because he didn’t really 
want the responsibility. Another somewhat negative comment, from a 
worker who had no part in the project, was that the rating idea was com- 
mendable but inclusion of candidates as raters was not good since such 
decisions are the responsibility of management. Another worker, however, 
thought that all 12 operators should have been included as candidates and 
raters. Another: “Management doesn’t know its own mind.” By far, how- 
ever, the favorable reactions outweighed the unfavorable ones. Sample 
comment: “We'd be a lot better off if all our foremen had been chosen 
that way.” 

A final additional step was taken to make fullest use of the ratings. 
Each of the four losing candidates was interviewed again, and his com- 
posite ratings were discussed factor by factor. Both his strong points 
and his weaknesses, as reflected in the ratings, were pointed out; and his 
self-development along the lines thus indicated was encouraged. As other 
supervisory opportunities arise, merit will again be the main basis of pro- 
motion. 
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tai M anagement is thoroughly satisfied with the outcome of this “one-shot” 
ey merit rating plan. The new shift foreman has been on the job some three 

months, as this is written; and insofar as can be judged at this time he has 
mastered his duties in excellent fashion. He has earned the confidence 


of both his subordinates and his superiors in his ability to handle his new 
responsibilities well. 


the What more could one ask of any selection method than that its results 
a are accorded general approbation by all levels of the organization? 

Oo 
the Reemployment Schemes for Veterans 
was THE trickle of disabled servicemen now coming home provides industry with an 
the opportunity to test its programs for postwar reemployment. 

mm In four of Henry J. Kaiser’s West Coast plants, for example, hiring of wounded 


veterans is now done by men who have a visible physical handicap, such as the loss 
of an arm or a leg. The veterans, some of whom may have the same disability, find 


ade it easy to approach these men and go into their first day of civilian work with greater 
| self-confidence, 


ond Small plants, too, are trying new reemployment schemes. The Lied Precision 
cing Tool Company, Omaha, which makes a part for the Flying Fortresses’ motors, has 
: 14 medically discharged veterans among its force of 125. Before they were hired, 
tion ° ° 
these men were taken through the plant to examine every operation, so they could 

five pick the job at which they could do their best work. 
tion Many veterans aren’t willing to return to their old jobs. Some of them won pro- 
agiks motion in service to ranks with a good deal of responsibility, and they want respon- 
8 sible civilian work. The postwar reemployment plan adopted by the Pillsbury Flour 
ould Mills Co., Minneapolis, takes this into account. 

When a man returns to Pillsbury he is given his old job back, or one like it, at 
= his old salary. At the same time he begins a “reindoctrination” course designed to 
ision acquaint him with the progress of both the company and the flour milling industry. 
com- He is permitted to work in any department he wants, and to shift jobs from time to 
eally time. Meanwhile he is given aptitude tests devised by experts, and frequently is 

called in by department heads who talk over with him the results of the tests, the 
m a value of his Army and company experience, and his ambitions. Eventually he finds 
com- the spot for which he is best fitted. 
such --The Wall Street Journal 2/7/44 
ever, Time Thief “ Arrested” 
; and A 10-minute overlap in work shifts is the Marinship Corporation’s answer to time 
how- losses at its Sausalito (Calif.) yards due to lag at shift changes and mealtimes. 
mple A contest among employees adduced the prize-winning suggestion that workers report 
on the job 10 minutes early and remain 10 minutes after the end of the shift—at 
hosen overtime rates of pay. 

The company’s graphic recording wattmeter, an electrical device which registers 
. the amount of electric power being used, indicated that the plant was losing three 
tings. hours of work daily because of early quitting and late starting at lunch and shift 
com- change periods. Power consumption began to drop about 11:30 p.m., 30 minutes 
0ints before the midnight change, and almost hit bottom before the whistle blew. The indi- 
d hi cator moved up slowly for about one hour after the new shift went to work, reaching 
; - normal shortly after 1 a.m. 
other 


Similar drops and recoveries were shown for 8 a.m. and 4:30 p.m., the other shift 
f pro- change periods. The indicated slump was somewhat less before and after lunch hours. 


—Business Week 10/16/43 
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Merchandise Prizes Boost Attendance 


PRIZE contest, in which employees receive merit certificates exchangeable tor 

more than 500 items of merchandise, is credited by Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., with reducing its monthly absenteeism rate from 7.7 to 6.7 per cent. For 
further proof of its efficacy, add the fact that with every pay period since its inception 
last September the number of employees with perfect attendance records has increased. 
Permission to install the program at both the Aurora and Chicago Heights plants 
was granted by the War Labor Board, with the proviso that total amount of mer- 
chandise awarded employees must not exceed 1 per cent of total payroll. 

Eligible to take part are all “hourly” employees in the plants below the rank of 
department foremen and all “monthly” employees below the rank of assistant depart- 
ment manager in the offices of the two plants. 

The first way to get certificates is to have a perfect attendance record for a pay 
period (two weeks). Each employee who makes this record receives in his pay 
envelope for that period a certificate worth 50 prize merits. 

The second way is to win a jack pot prize. Each 50-merit certificate has a 
detachable stub good for one chance for additional prize merits in the jack pot prize 
drawing for the pay period. The holder of the certificate writes his or her name and 
department on this stub and drops it in one of the plant suggestion boxes by 10 a.m. 
on the day when the jack pot drawing is held, which is every Monday following a 
payday—the second worst day of the week from an absenteeism standpoint. 

The third way to win a certificate is to chalk up a perfect attendance record 
during a whole quarter. Every worker who makes this record receives two additional 
certificates totaling 100 prize merits. 

Each employee has received a colorful 34-page catalog, beautifully printed and 
displaying handsome photographs of the great variety of merchandise exchangeable 
for the prize merit certificates. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 2/44 


“Girl Fridays” Aid Supervisors 


T° backstop a hard-pressed supervisory force, Lewyt Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of electrical and mechanical equipment for the Army and Navy, 

has evolved a training program for girl workers that can be copied by any comparable 

plant. 4 

Upgraded and specially trained for their assignments as “Girl Fridays” to fore- 
men and department heads, 60 young women are easing the burden on the supervisory 
staff and taking on new duties in the plant. 

Two Girl Friday groups of 30 each have completed six-week courses, directed 
by the plant industrial relations director and a representative of the New York State 
Department of Education. The classes are held weckly, on the girls’ time. Instruction 
includes safety, health and hygiene, fundamentals of personnel practices, production 
control, merit rating, promotion and reclassification, time and motion study, and com- 
pany policies. 

Candidates for the schooling are nominated by foremen but take the course only 
if they so desire. Upon graduation they are assigned to departments or operations 
of their own choice and within individual ability to handle the work. 

Day in and day out, the Girl Fridays take up minor headaches of the supervisors. 
Under the system, fewer supervisors can direct a larger number of employees, devote 
more time to actual production problems. And turnover has been reduced both among 
the Girl Fridays and among the women with whom they work. 

—Modern Industry 1/15/44 
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HOW TO IMPROVE MORALE AND 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By R. A. SUTERMEISTER 


Personnel Director 
Pacific Huts, Inc. 
Seattle, Washington 


Inadvertently or through ignorance of employee psychology, management frequently 
suppresses the natural desire of workers to be efficient. Mr. Sutermeister outlines 
here some positive steps that personnel managers and foremen can take to encour- 
age the urge to do a good job, and indicates how proper induction, supervision and 
follow-up will keep morale at a high level. That his personnel philosophy is a prac- 
tical one is evidenced by the low absence rate and enviable production record of 


Pacific Huts, Inc. This paper was originally presented before the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association. 


geese I am asked how I happen to be in personnel work. I 

always reply with a story—a true story—of a young man just out of 
college. He obtained his first job in the employment office of a large manu- 
facturing concern. The day after he reported to work 2,000 men were 
laid off, leading him to wonder why no effort had been made to find an 
employment clerk among those workers. In the same organization was a 
superintendent of what I like to consider the old school, who reprimanded 
men by berating and swearing at them in the presence of as many fellow 
workers as possible. Needless to say, he was thoroughly despised; and this 
young man came to share the workers’ dislike for him. Several months 
after the young man had begun to work for this concern a strike was called, 
and the strikers picketed the plant. Significantly, what appeared to give 
them most pleasure was burning the superintendent in effigy. The young 
man wondered why no effort had been made to teach that superintendent 
some of the simple principles of human relations. 

Shortly thereafter this young man was in line for an increase in salary, 
but at the same time an opportunity was presented to transfer to a different 
department offering a chance for advancement. The transfer carried no 
increase in pay, but he was satisfied with an opportunity to get ahead. 
Several months later, when requests for salary increases were submitted to the 
home office, he felt confident he would be included; but when the approvals 
were received he found his name was not among them. Puzzled about this, 
he went to the office manager. 

“Has my work here been satisfactory?” he asked. 

“Yes. If it hadn’t been, you would have heard about it by now.” 

“Then when may I expect an increase in pay?” 

“Oh, I was under the impression you got one when you were trans- 
ferred to this job.” 
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The young man wondered if absence of criticism were the only criterion 
of satisfactory performance, and if increases in pay were based upon such 
nebulous things as “impressions.” 


His next job was in a lumber mill. The president painted glowing 
pictures of his chances for advancement. The young man went to work 
piling lumber, which he was quite willing to do at the start. After nine 
weeks he felt he had learned about as much as he could about piling that 
particular kind of lumber, and he became much disheartened. He felt that 
the president had forgotten his promises, and because of that and other 
circumstances he decided to leave the organization. 


In another firm he began as stock boy at $25.00 weekly. After working 
for about three months, he was promoted to a better position but with 
no increase in pay. After six months the personnel manager called him 
into his office and said: “We are very well pleased with the job you have 
done here. We have a surprise for you. When you open your pay envelope 
next Saturday you will find in it not $25.00 but $27.00.” He spoke of the 
young man’s future in the organization and indicated that, in order to 
advance, he would have to move about the country. No effort was made 
to determine what branch of the business he preferred or where his 
interests lay. 


MORE BROKEN PLEDGES 


A few months subsequently the young man accepted a temporary job 
with the understanding that it would last two months and that, if his services 
proved satisfactory, the personnel manager would discuss with him the possi- 
bility of his continuing in the job. On the final day, just before quitting 
time, he was called to the personnel manager's office and was informed his 
services were no longer needed. He inquired if his work had been satisfac- 
tory. “Yes,” he was told. He did not bother to remind the personnel 
manager of the promise he had made. 

On another occasion he applied for a job at 6:30 a.m., along with a 
large group of men. At about 10:00 o'clock the employment manager 
appeared and without any apology for keeping the job seekers waiting so 
long, said: “We have no jobs this morning. Come back this afternoon if 
you wish. We may have some then.” 

These incidents are unfortunately too typical ef the experiences of 
workers and job applicants. Treatment of this sort does not elicit the best 
efforts of workers, but rather is likely to lower morale and to suppress any 
enthusiasm which the worker may bring with him to the job. 

I am in personnel work for two reasons: first, because employees as 
human beings are entitled to the contentment which only equitable treat- 
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ment by management can assure them; second, because employers who treat 
employees fairly can obtain phenomenal results. 


MOST WORKERS HAVE THE “URGE” TO MAKE GOOD 

Whenever I watch men at work, I am impressed by the desire of the 
average man to do a good job. That may seem a strange statement to make 
in this period of labor scarcity, when we are inclined to think that the 
number of deadbeats, floaters and loafers in an organization is extremely 
large. We are all too familiar today with the chronic absentee, with the 
man who clocks in late two or three times a week, with the fellow who loafs 
on the job, and with the troublemaker who incites discord among the 
workers. There are even a few men like Jim Burton, who was anxious to 
know what was the highest-paid job the company offered. He was told 
welders earned $1.35 an hour. “I don’t know anything about welding, but 
I've got to earn $1.50 an hour.” He was asked how he figured. Jim said: 
“T figure this way. If I don’t know anything about a job, it’s going to be a 
lot harder to do and ought to be worth more money.” 

We encounter so many men of this type that we are inclined to think 
they are in the majority. However, when we consider the workforce as a 
whole, we realize that such conduct is not typical of the average man. The 
average employee is honest and sincere, really wants to do a good job, and 
is ready to give an honest day’s work for a fair day’s wage. In walking 
through our plant daily, I find continued evidence of the worker’s desire 
to do his best and to increase his productivity. In our Rib Department, 
for instance, workers have the task of nailing the ends of a rib, then invert- 
ing it, swinging it over their heads, and placing it in an overhead rack 
behind them. Watching those men at work is a study in coordination and 
rhythm. Nobody tells them how to do the job most efficiently. Nobody 
has requested them to do it in that particular way—they themselves have dis- 
covered that this is the best way to get the work done. 

Throughout our plant one finds a variety of gadgets and inventions 
devised by the employees themselves. We have encouraged the men to 
figure out improvements on their jobs, and in this we have been aided 
tremendously by Training Within Industry’s Job Methods Training courses. 
However, no one constantly spurs the men to suggest job improvements; 
they do so on their own initiative. 


URGE TO DO GOOD JOB CAN BE EASILY SUPPRESSED 

Now we come to the crux of the morale problem, as I see it. Men enter 
an organization with a degree of pride and self-respect which spurs them 
to make good. What happens to that urge? The fact is that the urge to 
do a good job can be suppressed or killed by the treatment the worker re- 
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ceives. If it is suppressed, morale vanishes with it. Or management can 
adopt a negative attitude toward the new employee and do nothing about 
him. On the other hand, the natural desire of a man to do a good job can 
be stimulated and fostered, and if this is done morale can reach a high 
level. The destruction or encouragement of the desire depends on manage- 
ment and its personnel program. 

That the natural desire of the worker to do a good job can be suppressed 
is demonstrated by my example of the young college man. Here was a situa- 
tion in which personalities were disregarded. No decisive action was taken 
about foremen who antagonized workers. Promises made by management 
were forgotten, preferences and capabilities were ignored. In short, because 
manpower was plentiful and some employers felt they were too busy, little 
effort was exerted by management to treat the workers fairly and squarely. 
With the shoe now on the other foot, management perforce must consider 
the mental attitude of the workers. It is easy to suppress a man’s natural 
desire to be a better worker. If he notes others loafing on the job with 
impunity, he feels he is a “sucker” to work steadily. If he is absent without 
cause and his foreman or the personnel department says nothing to him on 
his return, he may feel that management attaches little importance to 
absenteeism. If the quality of his work suffers and no one reprimands him, 
or if he does an outstanding job and no one comments on it, he is led to 
believe management is indifferent to quality production. By neglecting to 
treat the worker as an individual, management fails to convince him that 
his small part is important to the war effort and is duly appreciated by 
management. 


MANAGEMENT CAN ENCOURAGE URGE TO DO GOOD JOB 

But workers may be treated in such an entirely different manner that 
their natural desire to be efficient will be enhanced. If the personnel execu- 
tive pauses to consider how he would react in the worker’s shoes, he can 
then design personnel policies in the light of the worker’s reactions. He 
will be able to formulate policies that will encourage sound morale. Morale, 
incidentally, is a nebulous quality. It has been said that “morale is a lot of 
little things.” We might call it esprit de corps. We might define it as spirit, 
cooperation, teamwork, or a desire to work together toward a common goal. 
If this is what morale is, and we decide to make a better effort to instill it 
in our workforce, how can we go about doing this? 


Factors in Good Morale 


Let us consider first the factor of wages. If wages are low in comparison 
to those paid by other plants in the community, it is extremely difficult to 
maintain morale. On the other hand, an abnormally high wage level is not 
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a prerequisite to high morale. We all know of men who have relinquished 
jobs with high wages for lower-paid ones because they preferred to work 
elsewhere. 

In my opinion, there are three major factors underlying good morale 
which are common to every organization. First is the proper introduction 
of the worker to his job; second, proper supervision; and third, proper 
follow-up of the employee after he is put to work. 


PROPER INTRODUCTION TO JOB 


How does the manner in which an employee is introduced to his job 
affect morale? A few years ago a study of workers’ attitudes revealed that 
59 per cent had grievances against their company before they even went to 
work! They weren’t treated as they felt they should have been in the employ- 
ment office, and by the time they started work they were already “mad” at 
the company about something. 

At Pacific Huts, we take newly hired workers on a tour of the plant, 
usually in groups of five or less. We show each worker how to gain admit- 
tance to the plant and how to punch his time card. We then show him a 
Pacific Hut erected in the yard and attempt to arouse his interest in the 
product he will make. We tell him that our men are turning out a hut every 
10 minutes of the day, fully crated and ready for shipment to Alaska or the 
Aleutians; that the hut can be erected in five hours by eight soldiers who 
have never seen one before; that it will hold 15 men; and we cite other 
interesting facts which a new employee might like to know. We take him 
inside the hut and show him how it is put together. We tell him it can be 
erected in rain or snow, and that the insulation is self-contained. Then we 
glance at his hire slip, ascertain what department he will work in, and 
describe the type of work he will do. Then, on the way to his department, 
we point out the other departments and indicate their relationship to his 
department. We show him the cafeteria, the washrooms, the drinking 
fountains, and the company store. We introduce the man to his foreman, 
who assigns him to a lead-man, who in turn gives him job instructions. 

Morale must permeate the entire organization. To what purpose are 
good induction procedures if a foreman says of a new worker: “I don’t 
want him; I don’t like his looks”? We have had difficulty at Pacific Huts 
with a foreman who is noted for his rough exterior and manner. He was 
likely to give new men a tough look that would intimidate anyone. It took 
us a little time to decide just how to handle that foreman. Today when we 
take a new man to him we say, “Mr. Jones, this is the toughest foreman in 
the whole plant.” And that usually evokes a broad, friendly smile from 
the foreman. 
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If morale doesn’t permeate the workforce, we may encounter trouble 
when a new man goes to work beside an old employee. The new man may 
seem impressed with the organization and say, “This is going to be a good 
place to work.” The old employee may respond, ““That’s what you think,” 
or “You'll change your tune when you've been here as long as I have.” A 
single maladjusted individual can spoil the whole program. 


PROPER SUPERVISION 

Secondly, supervision is a factor importantly affecting morale. The 
workers’ immediate supervisors are the real personnel men of any organiza- 
tion, since they have intimate contact with the men eight hours a day. If 
a man likes his foreman, he usually likes the company. It is essential, then, 
to teach foremen the principles of supervision based on proper understand- 
ing of human relations. It is important to teach them to earn the respect 
of their subordinates, to “command” respect rather than to demand it 
because of their status. Foremen must be sold on the idea of “leading” 
rather than “driving” their men. General Patton (I believe) put this aptly 
when he said: “A man is like a piece of cooked spaghetti. If you get behind 
him and drive or push him, you get nowhere. However, if you go around 
in front and lead him, you make progress.” 

Foremen should be taught how to give an order. “Requesting” or 
“asking” men to do something is much better than demanding them in an 
officious manner to do it. An incident which occurred last week in our 
plant illustrates this point. We had occasion to transfer men in one depart- 
ment to another which was behind schedule. The superintendent decided 
that the foreman should broach the matter to the men. The foreman said 
he would “ask” them. At 4:30 a delegation of 25 workers came to my office. 
“What's this about having to go down to this other department?” they 
wanted to know. “I didn’t think you had to go; I thought it was up to you,” 
I said. “Well, the foreman said we had to go.” I called the superintendent, 
who said the transfers were to be wholly voluntary. If the men were willing 
to cooperate by working for a week in the other department, their help 
would be appreciated. The workers looked at each other, then said: “Well, 
that’s different. Let’s go down and try it for a day.” They stayed the week. 
The incident illustrates well the importance of the manner in which an 
order is issued. Foremen should also realize the importance of telling a 
worker why a job should be done, and of giving him the reason why it 
should be done in a particular way. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF “TRIFLES” 
Each order issued by a foreman must be followed up, else the worker 
loses respect for his superior. The importance of consulting his subordinates 
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must also be recognized by the foreman. A man who works eight hours a 
day on a machine, six days a week, knows more about his job than anyone 
else. Is it not common sense, when a change is contemplated, for the fore- 
man to consult the worker about it? It is well to bear in mind Robert B. 
Wolf's statement: “The one best way to do a job ceases to be the one best 
way if the worker doesn’t want to do it that way.” The importance of 
promises should be impressed upon foremen. Few things are more impor- 
tant to the average worker than a promise made by his supervisor. The 
supervisor may forget it, but the worker won’t. The foreman must also be 
taught the importance of handling grievances properly. He should be 
taught that, in effect, there is little difference between mythical grievances 
and genuine ones. When we analyze the reasons for strikes—because there 
were no toothpicks in the lunchroom, because good illumination is lacking 
in the washroom—we should be convinced that factors unimportant to man- 
agement may be highly important to the workers. 

Foremen should understand how to maintain discipline. No worker 
respects a foreman who allows him to slip off 15 minutes early, who lets him 
loaf on the job, or who otherwise doesn’t uphold discipline. As long as 
every man is treated in the same manner, workers are unlikely to resent 
discipline. 

Supervision, of course, is a knotty subject that cannot be treated ade- 
quately in this brief space, but improper supervision indubitably tends to 
weaken the morale of a worker or the enthusiasm which he brings to the 
job. Consider, as an illustration, a football team in scrimmage practice. 
During the early days of practice there may be a carpet of grass on the field. 
Day after day the boys beat the grass down, but it springs up again when 
they are gone. But as the team continues practicing, the grass finally be- 
comes thinner, then vanishes. Morale is like that. A foreman can “get by” 
with a few improper actions, but if he persists in faulty supervisory methods 
the morale of his subordinates is beaten down like the grass on the gridiron. 


PROPER FOLLOW-UP 


Finally, let us consider the follow-up of employees. In this task, the 
personnel department must cooperate with the foreman. He has a tough job, 
since he gets the “squeeze play’’ between management and the worker—he 
must interpret management to the employee, and vice versa. The personnel 
department should help get to the bottom of disputes and iron them out. 
It should handle necessary transfers, consulting the foreman, of course, before 
transfers are approved. 


Promotions have an important bearing on morale. Vacancies should 
be filled by qualified members of the organization rather than by outsiders. 
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Service records should be reviewed periodically so that no deserving em- 
ployee will be overlooked. At Pacific Huts we review records every two or 
three months, figuratively placing ourselves in the shoes of the workers in 
order to ascertain any possible causes of dissatisfaction. When a man enters 
our organization we indicate on his employment record what job he would 
most like to do, so that sore spots where workers have been assigned to 
unsuitable jobs will be instantly revealed. 


Newly hired workers are asked to sign a statement to the effect that 
they honestly expect to be on the job eight hours a day, six days a week. 
We then provide them with a diversity of services to help them keep this 
pledge—they can apply for drivers’ licenses through the company, open 
bank accounts by mail, have clothes laundered, buy money orders, form 
ride-sharing groups, obtain gas and shoe coupons, etc. Two or three clerks 
are required to handle the detail involved in all this, but it keeps the men 
on the job and ultimately saves the company money. Nourishing meals are 
served in our plant cafeteria. We issue a house organ, Hut Stuff, designed 
to foster employee morale. Featured in this publication are photographs of 
our men at work, of workers who have devised new job methods, of men 
with sons in the service, and illustrations of Pacific Huts in use on the 
battlefront. 


THE MOUNTAIN GOES TO MAHOMET 


The heart of our follow-up policy lies in keeping open an intimate 
channel of communication between management and the workers; and this, 
in my opinion, is where many managements are remiss. In our organization 
of considerably less than 1,000 men, 15 full-time people are engaged in 
personnel activities. Contacts are made every afternoon with all workers 
hired during the morning. We inquire whether the work suits them, 
whether it seems too difficult for them, whether they would prefer to be on 
other jobs, and so on. I devote at least one hour daily to informal discussions 
with the men, during which they can unburden themselves and question me 
about anything that perplexes them. Once or twice a week I line up with 
the men in the cafeteria and take my tray to one of their tables merely to 
establish intimate contact with them. At quitting time a member of the 
personnel staff stands at the gate to answer the queries of workers and 
dispel possible misunderstandings. Many personnel managers may say they 
do not need to go to such lengths because the doors to their offices are 
always open. Their logic is similar to that of a sales manager who says (in 
peacetime!), “My door is always open to customers, and anyone who wants 
to come in and place an order is welcome.” Both sales managers and per- 
sonnel men must take an active role in contact work. When a personnel 
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manager waits for workers to approach him, grievances are likely to rankle 
so long that the workers are indignant by the time their problems are 
brought out in the open. 

This intimate contact between management and worker is, to employ 
a metaphor, the “seeing-eye dog” of our organization. An organization 
without such channels of communication can move ahead, but like a blind 
man, haltingly and fumblingly. With them, its progress is smoother, and 
management can obviate dissatisfaction and grievances rather than attempt 
to eliminate them after they have arisen. 


A FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


A thoughtfully devised course of personnel action is fundamental to sound industrial 
relations. The Master Plan herein presented contains the personnel program speci- 
fications of one organization. Because such a program is essentially “tailor-made.” 
the major value of the Plan to other companies lies in its suggestion of possible 
avenues of personnel development. While the Plan is directed primarily to com- 
panies with new personnel departments, it should serve personnel organizations of 
longer standing as a useful measure against which to check their current activities. 
The material is drawn from a section of AMA’‘s recently published report, “How to 
Establish and Maintain a Personnel Department.”’* 


OX recommendation made by many personnel executives emphasizes 
‘ the advantage that lies in formulating a written plan outlining the 
proposed activities of a newly-organized personnel department, with the 
objectives to be attained defined for a stated period. 


THE STRATEGY OF A MASTER PLAN 


The preparation of such a plan must be preceded by several months of 
comprehensive study to determine prevailing attitudes, relationships, prob- 
lems and policies. It necessitates considerable field work within the company 
to secure factual data, as well as to acquire the less tangible, but equally 
important, “feel” of the place. It involves gaining familiarity with the dif- 
ferent operations and making an objective appraisal of the personnel per- 
forming them. It requires numerous discussions with top management and 
with the line executives and supervisors in charge of the various departments. 
No more profitable investment of time can be made, however, for this is the 
best means of arriving at a realistic and practical personnel program. Fur- 





* Available only to company members of the Association until six months after publication. 
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ther, an opportunity for a healthy interchange of ideas and experiences 
is thereby provided. The personnel officer utilizes this period to establish 
his own relationship—and that of his department—to the line organization. 
He makes it clear by his approach that it is not his intention to relieve execu- 
tives and supervisors of their rightful responsibilities or to usurp any of 
their prerogatives. The line organization is allowed to play its legitimate 
role, that of communicating to a staff expert the needs—present and future— 
which are apparent to it. The personnel officer then counters with his own 
observations and an offer of his services. The activities to be included in the 
personnel program develop by mutual agreement, and understanding be- 
tween line and staff is effectively promoted. 


The formal plan serves to acquaint the executives with the objectives 
of a matured personnel program and gives some indication of the lines to be 
pursued in attaining them. Constructive interest is aroused by this knowl- 
edge, as well as a desire to utilize the specialized techniques and services 
which will make for a better adjusted, more effective workforce. 


The mapping of the objectives of a specialized personnel department 
provides useful discipline for the personnel officer, for he thus achieves the 
broad perspective which results from analysis of a total situation. At the 
same time, the master plan of action is properly regarded as both tentative 
and flexible, never as absolute. It is subject to revision in the light of further 
advice and suggestions from the line organization. Modifications and addi- 
tions will undoubtedly be dictated by growing insight on the part of the 
personnel officer into the problems of the organization. Revision may spring 
from changes in the economic system and in government regulations, as well 
as from technological developments. 


The form of the plan is a matter of choice. Many have been presented 
in outline form. Others have embodied more detailed expositions. The 
specific content is entirely dependent on the present and contemplated re- 
quirements of the individual organization and the extent to which the per- 
sonnel program is to be developed. 


A SAMPLE PLAN 


The plan reproduced in the following pages was prepared for a company 
of approximately 3,000 employees, including both production and clerical 
workers. The report in which it was embodied was circulated to designated 
executives and department heads, together with a covering memorandum 
inviting comments and opinions with respect to various aspects of the plan. 
Several meetings were scheduled to allow for discussion of the major issues 
involved. Both the personnel manager and the president of the company 
stated in retrospect that these preliminaries were invaluable in establishing 
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positive relationships between the line organization and the personnel de- 
partment. 


It was assumed, of course, that the staff of the personnel department— 
which at the time of its inception consisted of the personnel officer, a per- 
sonnel assistant, and a secretary—would be gradually augmented to include 
qualified professional assistants to assume some of the specialized functions, 


and clerical help to handle the details of record-keeping and general office 
routine. 





MASTER PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONNEL 
TI Niinincctiisitiitisistnitcaeaspii acai CoMPANY 
FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


194- TO 194- 
I. Selective Employment 


A. Better organization of existing sources of supply of applicants; 
development of new sources which heretofore have not been util- 
ized, to include the placement services of high schools, trade 
schools, colleges, public and private agencies dealing with special 
groups (such as the physically handicapped and the emotionally 
disturbed), etc.; more effective cooperation with the public em- 
ployment service. 

B. Design of a standard personnel requisition blank for use by oper- 
ating departments in requesting personnel; the form will contain 
necessary details on the job to be filled and the type of worker 
needed, and will be used in conjunction with the job specifica- 
tions to be developed. 

C. Design of a uniform application blank (to replace the present 
mimeographed form) on which applicant will record pertinent 
details of personal history, education and past experience. 

D. Interview of applicants by a trained interviewer, carried on un- 
der favorable circumstances in a standardized, but flexible, 


manner. 
1. Initial interview to determine superficially the applicant’s 
suitability. 


2. Final interviews with employment interviewer and supervisor 
of department for which applicant is being considered. 
E. Introduction of a testing program to supplement the interview. 
1. A careful study will be instituted to determine what tests are 
suitable for measuring the aptitudes and abilities required on 
the various jobs in the company. 
2. When testing program is in operation, no hiring is to take 
place until specific recommendations made by the interviewer 
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to the applicant on the basis of test results have been carried 
out. 

(The following testing equipment has already been pur- 
chased: A telebinocular test for measuring visual acuity; two 
standard paper-and-pencil tests—one for measuring general 
intelligence; the other, clerical aptitude.) 


More thorough investigation of applicants prior to employment. 
. Physical examination appropriate to the job will precede em- 


ployment. (A part-time physician is being engaged for this pur- 
pose; he will also serve as a consultant on details of the health 
and safety program. The services of a full-time nurse are also 
considered desirable, and this recommendation has already been 
submitted for executive consideration.) 


Placement 


A. Assignment of employees to jobs for which they appear best qual- 
ified on the basis of the selection techniques. 

B. More uniform procedures for introducing new employees to the 
company and to the respective departments. 


1. 


Copy of rules and regulations is to be given each employee, 
supplemented by a short discussion about the company, its 
products, etc. 

Department head or supervisor is to designate a fellow em- 
ployee to escort newcomer during first several days and to act 
as his “sponsor.” 


Training and Education 


A. Pre-job training in cooperation with local public vocational 
training organizations. 

. More effective in-service training of new employees. 

. Development of program of training of understudies—junior ex- 
ecutives, sub-foremen, etc. 

. Program of lectures and classes for clerical personnel. 

E. Organization of the supervisory training program to be com- 

menced during the second year. Emphasis is to be placed on the 

techniques of handling problems of human relationships. 


B 
C 


D 


1. 


3. 


Topics must be flexible—suggestions will be welcomed as to 
type of training materials desired by the trainees. 

Tentative schedule of topics is as follows: 

a. “Management of Men” 

b. “Production and Costs” 

c. “Wage Plans and Incentives” 

d. “Quality Control” 

e. “Energy Economy” 

Groups will be kept small, to encourage interchange of ideas 
and permit use of conference method. 


F. Development of a company library to include books, pamphlets, 
magazines, etc., of interest to all classes of personnel. 
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IV. Job Analysis and Job Evaluation 


VI. 


VIL. 


A. 


Oe 


= © 


Analysis of each production and clerical job to determine the 
nature of the work; the qualifications necessary in the worker; 
the nature and amount of training required; the amount of 
supervision necessary; etc. 

Derivation from the job analysis of job specifications, to contain 
in condensed form the most pertinent points relating to the posi- 
tion and the worker; to be used by employment interviewer to 
facilitate the work of selection and placement. 


. Grading of jobs in relationship to each other, to some established 


base, or to similar jobs in other plants—this is to be a continuous 
function carried on until all jobs have been covered, with fre- 
quent re-examination of results. 


. Wages and Incentives 
A. 


Formulation of wage scales in each job classification, with peri- 
odic review as a basis for recommendations to management. 


. Consideration of bonuses for supervisory personnel. 
. Consideration of more effective means of stimulating and reward- 


ing executives. 


. Provision for stability of employment, insofar as possible, through 


careful scheduling of operations and financial planning. 
Promotion and other forms of increased responsibility and au- 
thority based on periodic reviews of the employees’ records. (Pro- 
motional charts to be worked out for the organization, with lines 
of advancement clearly defined.) 


Suggestion System 


A. 


Reorganization of existing system so that it attracts more inter- 
est, offers rewards commensurate with the value of suggestions, 
and in general serves as a clearing-house for ideas—suggestions 
may be for the improvement of methods, machinery, processes, 
employee relations, etc. 

Suggestion system to be tied in with the supervisory training pro- 
gram and “sold” to the supervisory personnel through that 
medium. 


Health and Safety 


A. 


hm OO 


Popularization of the home nursing service available under pres- 
ent group insurance plan. 

Introduction of effective rest pauses. 

Provision of more adequate first-aid facilities. 


. Possible subscription to agencies offering plans for dental and 


optical services to industrial groups. 
Development of better sickness and accident records to help 
isolate contributing causes. 








VILLI. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 
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Education of employees in safety and health to be a continuous 
function—will be stressed in supervisory training program. 

. Provision of additional recreational facilities. 

. Annual physical checkup for entire personnel; semi-annual 
checkup for executives. 
Health and safety drive throughout the company—one week each 
year shall be set aside for an intensive drive in emphasizing these 
two factors, using lectures, motion pictures, and certain addi- 
tional facilities of outside organizations which cooperate with 
private industry in such ventures. 


m0) 


— 


Miscellaneous Services 


A. Canteen service. 
B. Legal advice. 


Security Plans 


A. Extension of group life insurance coverage. 

B. Extension of subscription to hospitalization plan. 

C. Consideration of sickness, disability and accident insurance. 

D. Consideration of pension plan best suited to our organization. 


. Records, Reports and Follow-Up 


A. Record-keeping to be developed so that it is detailed enough for 
adequate control of personnel activities, but not to the point 
where it is cumbersome and involves too much red tape. 
Periodic review of records to determine advisability of promo- 
tions, transfers, wage increases, and other personnel actions. 
Adequate statistical treatment of records to determine trends. 
. Periodic reports to executives and others of data, findings or 
conclusions with respect to personnel program. 
Clearing-house for records of all present and past employees 
maintained in personnel office. 
Mechanism for keeping file of all governmental laws and regu- 
lations on hours and wages, etc., and all changes in such 
regulations. 


yO 


i 


_ 


Employee Rating and Retesting 


A. Semi-annual ratings to be made of personnel, using a uniform 
rating form—the form used in the past will be continued until 
improved forms are developed. 

B. Annual retest of personnel with selected testing measures, to be 
gradually extended to include all personnel. 


Professional Contacts 


A. Company membership in at least one professional management 
organization which serves as a source of research material, answers 
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inquiries, and provides valuable and timely literature in the 
field of personnel administration and general management. 


l B. Professional contacts through personal attendance of the person- 
nel manager and/or his designated staff members at industrial 

h relations conferences and other meetings at which personnel prob- 

e lems are discussed, so as to keep abreast of best current practices 

7 and new developments. 

h 


XIII. Publications and Miscellaneous Data 


A. Employee Handbook 
Compilation and publication in tentative form of an employee 
handbook, subject to periodic revision, containing details of 
company history and a clear and concise outline of company 
policy with respect to such items as “employment,” “security 
plans,” “vacations,” “wages,” etc. 
B. House Organ 
The employee magazine to be made more dynamic and informa- 
tive—in this respect the following points are to be considered: 
The specific objectives to be achieved through this medium. 
Who shall edit the magazine. 
Format of the magazine. 
. How often it shall be issued. 
To what type of content we shall limit ourselves. 
Periodic determination of the effectiveness of the contents. 
C. Organization Chart 
10- 1. Development of a company organization chart showing the 
relationships of the departments and divisions to each other 
3 and the lines of responsibility and authority. The chart will 
or be so devised that it can be kept up to date easily. 
2. Development of detailed personnel department organization 
2e5 chart. 


or 
nt 
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U- XIV. Discharges, “Quits,” Layoffs, Rehirings 
ich A. The leaving or “exit” interview established as standard practice 
to determine all the real facts leading to involuntary or voluntary 
termination. 
B. Determination of relative weight of factors (length of service, 
_ proficiency, etc.) in deciding on layoffs. 
itil C. Determination of policy with respect to rehiring. 
be XV. Disciplinary and Other Problem Cases 


A. More uniformity in disciplinary action for similar infractions. 
B. Special assistance on problem cases referred to personnel depart- 
ment. 


ent XVI. Joint Relations 
yers 


A. Establishment of an efficient mechanism for the adjustment of 
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individual complaints and grievances—the channels for settlement 
of a grievance will be clearly outlined for employees. 
Formulation of a clear-cut labor policy, to be reduced to writing. 
Appointment of committees, where desirable, to decide on policy 
with respect to proposed personnel activities. 


Personnel Audit 


A review will be made of the major phases of the personnel program, 
to be initiated as a regular annual procedure. A check list will be 
formulated for this purpose. The audit will help to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the procedures already instituted and will indicate 
a further course of action. 


Research Projects 


At least one formal research project to be carried on each year— 
possible subjects are: 


1. 


Evaluation and improvement of employment methods (in- 
cluding recruiting, selection, placement, etc.). 

Study of labor turnover. 

Investigation of employee rating plans to determine adapt- 
ability to our needs. 

Benefits derived from employees’ suggestions for evaluation 
of the revised system, and a possible basis for revising com- 
pensation for suggestions. 

Study of absenteeism and its relation to other factors. 

Survey of employee attitudes. 

Study of accident records. 

Evaluation of employment tests on basis of subsequent service 
record of tested personnel. 


Industrial Community Relations 


A. 
B. 


~ 


Ae 


D. 
E. 


Government agencies. 
Citizens’ organizations. 
Newspapers. 
Influential individuals. 
Schools. 
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ARE FOREMEN OVERTRAINED? 


By EDWARD SALNER 


Bartlett Hayward Division 
Koppers Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


In this indictment of supervisory training methods Mr. Salner charges that foremen 
frequently have been overtrained to a considerable extent. Foreman training pro- 
grams often cover an encyclopedic range of subjects, most of them academic and 
wholly unrelated to the supervisor's specific needs. Advocating a direct, rifle-shot 
approach to supervisory training, the author indicates three directions in which such 
training may be improved: better selection of trainees, clarification of responsibilities, 
and more realistic concepts of training. 


re has long been accumulating that industry generally has been 

somewhat unrealistic in its approach to foreman training. The impor- 
tance of the foreman in the management hierarchy is widely recognized and 
earnestly advocated, yet there is the disturbing fact that great cleavages exist 
between the supervisory and management groups. 

In numerous instances labor unions have taken advantage of these 
cleavages by including foremen in their organizations, and the result has 
been a peculiar confusion in employer-employee relationships. Recently 
a considerable number of foremen in a large eastern plant refused to report 
to work, and requested to be represented by the steward of the plant union 
at a meeting called to discover what was wrong. This plant boasts intelli- 
gent leadership and a good production record. Its supervisory training pro- 
grams are well planned and conscientiously organized and applied. 

In a paper presented at the recent Manpower Stabilization Conference 
of the American Management Association, Mr. Guy B. Arthur, Jr., says: 
“... but, for the most part, the current status of foremen is unforgivable. 
If we listen to their side of the story, it seems that these representatives of 
management, these leaders of our employees, these sergeants of industry, 
these men-behind-the-men-who-make-the-guns, really have a legitimate kick 
coming.” * 

It is probable that at least a clue to the reason for this unsettled rela- 
tionship lies in what industry has expected its foremen to be and to do. 
Analysis of a large number of foreman training programs that are recom- 
mended as models by respectable publications seems to indicate that good 
industrial foremen must possess a combination of the characteristics of an 
operating vice president, a sergeant of the Marines, an inventive genius, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and the Committee for Economic Development. 





*Guy B. Arthur, Jr., “‘The Status of the Foreman in Management,” Personnel Series Number 73. American 
Management Association, 1943. 
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Foreman training programs commonly include, early in their course, 
a discussion of the nature of “The Foreman’s Job.” Dispassionate observa- 
tion reveals that the job description frequently covers everything from All- 
out Production to Zero Accidents. Looming ominously everywhere is the 
old bugaboo, “Responsibility Without Authority,” and not even an execu- 
tive miracle-man.could with equanimity shoulder the burden delineated. 

If the subject matter of supervisory training programs is a reasonable 
indication of the responsibilities that the trainees are expected to shoulder, 
further observation is even more disconcerting. Program curricula may 
range from Financial Organization and Control of Business, through Indus- 
trial Psychology and Scientific Management, Economic Aspects of Govern- 
ment Control, Mechanisms of Behavior, “Plus” Leadership, Accident Preven- 
tion, Quality Control, Cost Control, Planning the Work, Maintenance of 
Morale, Personnel Procedures, and many other subjects. 

The published observation by the training department of a large com- 
pany that “there may be some inclination on the part of foremen to get 
tired of going to school” begins, in the light of such review, to seem as 
prophetic as mene, mene, tekel, upharsin. 


TWI's STREAMLINED APPROACH 


On the other hand, it is interesting to note the success that Dooley, 
Dietz and their associates have had with the Training Within Industry pro- 
gram, essentially a short-cut, simplified approach. (Yet they themselves 
were wary of over-simplification, as their report of October 1, 1943, on Job 
Relations Training indicates.) Speaking of the introduction of Job Rela- 
tions Training at the February, 1943, meeting of the Personnel Division 
of the American Management Association, they say: “The ready acceptance 
of both the content and the method came as somewhat of a surprise, but 
gave further evidence of a widespread need.” 

Training specialists who have been interested in the Training Within 
Industry program and have demonstrated its validity probably feel that, 
however adequate for the moment, the program is a wartime expedient, and 
that when the special needs of this period no longer exist there will be a 
return to traditional training methods and concepts. But perhaps TWI’s 
“evidence of a widespread need” indicates that there should be no such 
return. 

What, then, are the probable directions that industry will follow in its 
attempts to assimilate foremen and to identify them in their own minds 
with management? 

While the emphasis in this writing is on training, the general picture 
can be summed up, at least roughly, under these three heads: 
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1. Improved selection. 
2. Clearer definition of responsibilities. 
3. Streamlined training. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS IN SELECTION 


Obviously, training begins at the point of obtaining the best possible 
material to train. Without considering the problem of selection at great 
length, it would seem that customary selection methods should be supple- 
mented (not replaced) by estimates of two important personal characteristics 
—ability to learn and emotional stability. 

It is reasonable to assume that the person who adapts quickly to diverse 
conditions, and who does not lose his head or respond otherwise inadequately 
in stress situations, is likely to perform satisfactorily in the kind of job en- 
vironment that is the average foreman’s work sphere. This, of course, pre- 
supposes the existence of other necessary attributes, but the two mentioned 
are the ones most frequently overlooked. 

Fortunately, some fairly reliable measures of these two personal char- 
acteristics have been developed by industrial psychologists, and their use 
should be extended. No amount of leadership conferences is likely to help 
the “boss” type of foreman whose disagreeable aggressiveness so often fosters 
trouble. He may well be the victim of psychic disturbances whose roots lie 
in feelings of insecurity and inferiority, for which his domineering attitude 
is a compensation. 

Nor will training on Job Planning penetrate the stolid impassivity of 
the foreman who lacks the power to adapt. Supervisory training of the near 
future will encompass these selective factors much more widely, and the less 
potentially fit will be weeded out, both in original selection and in subse- 
quent development. 


DELINEATION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


The second problem, clearer definition of responsibilities, is more closely 
related to supervisory training. In other areas of industrial training an im- 
portant requisite is a job description, clear and specific. The foreman’s job, 
as was stated earlier, apparently includes everything, with the consequence 
that nothing is clearly delineated. Admittedly, the less routine and mechan- 
ical a job is, the more difficult it is to pin down in words. Considering the 
foreman’s job from the viewpoint of the authority extended him, however, 
it is immediately apparent that very specific limitations and definitions exist. 
Specialization exists in administrative as well as in purely technical spheres, 
with the inevitable consequence that individual activity is limited and 
directed. 
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From the limitation and direction that surround the foreman’s job, 11 
from no other source, can come the delineation of his specific responsibility 
and area of activity. A host of illustrations that need not be set forth here 
come to mind. Suffice it to say that the foreman’s authority does not admit 
of his wandering at will over the entire gamut of administrative or technical 
performance, his responsibility has a beginning and an end, and it is pos- 
sible to describe, in so many words, the radius and circumference of his 
performance area. 

In union-management relations it is of far greater consequence for the 
foreman to understand his role in the grievance procedure, and his proper 
relationship with the union department steward, than it is for him to know 
the history of labor relations. Yet it is common to include the latter in 
training and to ignore the former. And it is evident that, viewed from the 
latter standpoint, the foreman’s job is vague and ill-defined, while from the 
specific standpoint of the grievance procedure and the shop steward it is 
clear-cut and no whit less important. 

The indicated direction, then, is toward realization that the foreman’s 
job is not one of universal responsibilities, and toward the development of 
specific job descriptions, set forth in what might be termed foremen’s operat- 


ing manuals, with consequent improvement in understanding and personnel 
relationships. 


REVISED TRAINING CONCEPTS REQUIRED 

A modification of conventional training ideas is of course a logical con- 
comitant of the foregoing. The essence of such training is the imparting of 
specific information necessary to the successful accomplishment of the agreed- 
upon responsibilities. The nature of the training is the rifle, rather than the 
shotgun, method of hitting the selected target. This is basically what Train- 
ing Within Industry has done, and it may prove to be its greatest contribu- 
tion to the supervisory training field. 

Instead of running perennially from September to May, coursing pleas- 
antly but generally over a tremendous range of subjects, supervisory training 
will hit definite objectives in specific terms, with an immediate practical goal 
in view. The foremen will know exactly what they are supposed to accom- 
plish, and how they can accomplish it. Beyond that it is merely necessary 
for them to be instructed to request help when they are stuck. 

The importance of seeking help, incidentally, is frequently not accorded 
due recognition. Too frequently a foreman (or any worker, for that matter) 
will solve an urgent problem on his own, without realizing that he is creat- 
ing a future problem of greater proportions—if not for himself, then for 
someone else. Reliance on assistance when necessary is one of the essential 
elements of that magic compound, Cooperation. 
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It might be argued that training of a simplified, streamlined type be- 
gets automatons, efficient in the treatment of the obvious but helpless in 
the face of the novel. Answer to this argument lies in an accurate descrip- 
tion of the job, and in the recognition that there is plenty of room for the 
application of intelligence and ingenuity, particularly when responsibility 
is greatly clarified. 


UPGRADING FACILITATED 


A more valid objection might be that relatively less opportunity may 
exist for the discovery and development of men qualified for upgrading. 
It must be recognized, however, that clearer definition of responsibilities in- 
evitably makes possible more objective evaluation of performance. In- 
creased attention to that evaluation, in combination with good original se- 
lection, should provide an even better basis for upgrading than that afforded 
through common practice. 

Further, clear definition of responsibilities facilitates better organization, 
and this in turn provides avenues for upgrading that in themselves make 
the problem easier to solve. 

In any case, it is evident that industrial foremen have been overtrained 
in a real sense. The result in many instances has been bewilderment and 
lack of purposive identification. Foremen have been trained as though they 
were to be one-man track teams, prepared for everything from the 50-yard 
dash to the cross-country run. In truth, the best description of their par- 
ticipation seems to be that they are “put over the hurdles.” 

Foreman training of the future must certainly reorient itself around a 
redefined conception of the foreman’s actual role. 


Wage-Hour Law: Five-Year Review 


i the five years since passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, restitution of 
$55,000,000 in wages illegally withheld from 1,500,000 workers in about 70,000 
establishments has been assessed by the Wage and Hour Division, with more than 
half the cases involving failure to pay the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour or less. 
Several times this amount has probably been collected in addition over the period 
through private action by employees under a section of the Act that provides double 
penalties. Indication of the need of continued enforcement to prevent unfair advantage 
to those who do not voluntarily obey the law is to be seen in the total of $17,000,000 
of restitution last year to 390,000 workers in 19,000 establishments, more than one- 
third of these cases involving failure to pay the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
or less. 
About 21,000,000 workers in interstate commerce or in the production of goods 


for interstate commerce in over 500,000 establishments are now covered under the Act. 
—Wage and Hour Reporter 11/1/43 








SOCIAL THEORY INVOLVED IN SUPERVISION 


By H. E. Eisler 


Bureau of Employment Security 
Social Security Board 


How indicative of basic attitudes are the shibboleths employed in discussing super- 
visor-worker relationships? In a discerning analysis of various terms common to 
management literature, Mr. Eisler sheds new light on the social theories involved in 
supervision. Autocratic supervision has no place in a democratic society, he de- 


clares, and democratic concepts are essential if workers are to become self-directed 
social beings. 


_” considering the social theory involved in supervision, authors have 

used certain words expressing divergent concepts of the supervisor-worker 
relationship. Eight terms associated with their concepts have been fre- 
quently used. They are: Direction, Morale, Impersonal Relationship, Proper 
Methods, Cooperation, Sympathetic Attitude, Respect for Personality, Stim- 
ulation. It has been assumed that the generally accepted meanings of these 
terms, together with the manner in which they are employed, provide an in- 
sight into the social theory held by their authors with respect to the super- 
visory relationship. Let us analyze them: 


Direction. This term implies an authoritative, dictatorial and mechan- 
istic philosophy. In supervisory practice it leads to mediocrity and disso- 
ciation of content and procedure from the training-learning situation. For 
this reason, direction is not accepted as a characteristic of proper super- 
vision. 

_ Morale. Morale is sometimes looked upon as a means of keeping work- 
ers contented and at other times as a by-product of cooperative action. In 
the former sense it is a mask for making autocratic supervision seem more 
benevolent, and hence authority considers it unacceptable as an aim in su- 
pervision. In the latter sense, morale is viewed as evidence of successful co- 
operative action and therefore a result rather than a cause of democratic 
supervision. 

Impersonal Attitude. Impersonal attitude in supervision has been held 
to reflect a deterministic, mechanical and unmoral philosophy. In operation 
it is indifferent to the development of integrated social personalities and 
hence unacceptable as a characteristic of proper supervision. 


Proper Methods. Proper methods, conceived as fixed or prescribed rules 
of procedure, are held to be suggestive of a mechanistic philosophy of edu- 





Note: The views expressed and experiences discussed herein should not be construed 
as the official views or actual experiences of the Social Security Board.—H. E. E. 
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cation and training. In operation, while this concept could produce action, 
it would not be meaningful, purposeful action self-directed toward the 
growth of creative ability. The only proper method recognized by demo- 
cratic supervision is that general method of procedure which permits free- 
dom of individual action, presupposes the exercise of individual initiative, 
stimulates growth, and provides for participation of all in cooperative social 
purposing, planning, executing and judging. 

Cooperation. Cooperation has been viewed as: (1) a concession to work- 
ers to make them feel satisfied; (2) a one-way affair in which the employee 
“cooperates” with the supervisor; (3) a one-way affair in which the super- 
visor “cooperates” with the worker; and (4) a mutual affair in which work- 
ers and supervisors assist each other in planning and operating. The first 
two views reflect a philosophy of benevolent dictatorship; the third allows 
too little respect for supervisor personality. The fourth view represents a 
fundamental concept of supervision and is the only acceptable view of co- 
operation. 


Sympathetic Attitude. Sympathy and kindness when viewed as sugary 
means of winning allegiance of workers to supervisor-made plans serve 
merely to mask autocratic procedure. Genuine sympathy and kindness are 
inherent in cooperation and wherever respect for personality exists. They 
are human qualities which prevail in all democratic procedures and hence 
are to be expected of everyone. They are no more characteristic of supervi- 
sion than of any other institution in a democracy. 


Respect for Personality. This is fundamental in supervision, for it rec- 
ognizes each individual as a person in his own right and as such entitled to 
growth along the lines of his own social choices. 

Stimulation. This represents the positive, dynamic, constructive side of 
supervision. When used as a means of “pepping up” employees, it is a mere 
sham and deserves no respectable place in supervision. When employed to 
make workers conscious of their possibilities for growth and to encourage 
them to exercise more dependable self-direction, stimulation is an essential 
function of supervision just as it is of training. 


DEMOCRACY vs. AUTOCRACY IN SUPERVISION 


The social theory involved in supervision, then, may be on the one hand 
autocratic, dictatorial, mechanistic, deterministic, benevolent, static. On the 
other hand it can be democratic, dynamic, creative, constructive. Which 
views will be held by particular supervisors will depend upon the philoso- 
phies of the individuals involved. An agency which is committed to demo- 
cratic social action and whose aim is a better way of life for all its citizens 
cannot tolerate an autocratic philosophy of supervision. In an age when 
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change is of such significance, it cannot accept a static philosophy. In the 
light of experience gained through science, it cannot agree to a determinis- 
tic point of view. Modern biology, psychology and sociology preclude a 
mechanistic attitude. 

Democratic society seeking and holding democratic ends, which can be 
realized only through democratic procedure, will insist that supervision 
actually be democratic. Social change demands that it be dynamic. Demo- 
cratic respect for personality calls for procedures which will stimulate and 
allow freedom for creative expression. Growth results from purposeful re- 
action and interaction of individuals with one another and with their en- 
vironments. The purposive character of activity demands a moral philsophy. 
The variability of individuals and society in both time and place reveals a 
relative concept of human existence. 

Supervision, then, must be democratic if it is to’ serve a democratic 
society. It will be personal and respect personality. Its procedure will be 
cooperative. It will stimulate growth in self-direction. It will not be pre- 
scriptive in method but will be adjusted to each learning situation. When 
supervision is of this character, it will be unnecessary to employ artificial 
means of developing morale or to manifest an assumed sympathy and kindli- 
ness in order to win allegiance of workers. These will be found inherent in 
proper supervision. 


EXPERIENCE IN FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Supervision in federal agencies has evolved as a product of the needs 
of the national government to operate on a basis of efficiency and economy 
in achieving the purposes for which the agencies have been created. Federal 
agencies are directed to the purpose of preserving, perpetuating and im- 
proving our way of life. Since we are committed to a democratic way of 
life, it is their function to serve as instruments in the preservation and evo- 
lution of democracy. If agencies are to perform their function properly, 
they must operate in a democratic manner. 

Too frequently agencies have operated in an autocratic manner. The 
administrator often has been the supreme authority who employed work- 
ers, decided upon the course management should take and how procedures 
should be effectuated, adopted administrative policy, and then employed 
other officials and managers to see that workers operated according to di- 
rections. Worker operations and supervision under such a regime consisted 
of following administrative orders. Supervision involved mainly inspection 
to see that no worker failed to perform as directed. 

It was not surprising that supervisors often became little autocrats 
and employed the same methods as their directors. Employees were the vic- 
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tims at the bottom of the hierarchy who bore the brunt of the entire system. 
It was not a system or a method calculated to produce democratic citizens. 
Fortunately, the dictatorial influences of such agencies were not the sole 
factor shaping the lives of workers. Democracy was in the air outside agency 
work, and the tempo of life allowed time for the worker to breathe its 
spirit. And of course there were some agencies where, despite the generally 
accepted theory of administration and supervision, the liberal administrator 
relaxed his authority and suffered supervisors to be free and to make workers 
free. 

Today the tempo of life is quickened, and government agencies have 
been called upon to assume a greater measure of responsibility for helping 
workers grow into self-directing social beings. The influences of agencies 
are greater. There is more necessity for this influence to be democratic in 
method and result. Hence there is greater need for democratic administra- 
tion and suprvision and greater need for teachers who practice democracy 
in the agencies. Supervisors are unlikely to be original, self-directive and 
creative unless they have freedom to exercise these qualities. Workers will be 
unlikely to acquire these qualities unless they are taught by supervisors who 
exercise them and in turn allow workers to do so. Democratic supervision 
is necessary to create the environment in which workers can grow into social 
beings, capable of originality, initiative, self-direction, self-expression and 
creativeness. 


Transfers Offered Workers 


AS a result of government cutbacks and terminations of war contracts on its books, 
the demand for labor in some of Westinghouse Electric &.Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s operations has decreased, resulting in spot unemployment. To counteract this 
situation, Westinghouse is offering affected employees an opportunity to work in other 
Westinghouse plants. For example, 200 employees of the Fairmont, W. Va., plant 
who are no longer needed to produce electronic equipment are being offered the oppor- 
tunity to work in Westinghouse plants at Bloomfield and Trenton, N. J., which are 
in critical labor shortage areas. Workers taking advantage of the transfer offer will 
have their transportation and living expenses for two weeks paid, and will receive \ 
help in finding living quarters. 
—Commerce 2/44 





Back the Attack!—Buy War Bonds 




















COST OF TRAINING AND VALUE OF 
PRODUCTION OF APPRENTICES 


By O. L. HARVEY 


Senior Technical Analyst 
Apprentice-Training Service 
War Manpower Commission 


Faced with the necessity of proving the value of their work to top management. 
training specialists often find themselves forced to depend on guesswork and impli- 
cation, and so are unable to adduce convincing evidence in support of their claims. 
This article constitutes an attempt to develop an accounting technique for one 
aspect of the work—apprentice training—and to reduce the various items involved 
to a dollars-and-cents basis. While Mr. Harvey cautions that his listing is a tenta- 


tive one, his paper should point the way toward a more factual consideration of 
personnel costs. 


— does it cost to train an apprentice? And is he worth the money 
spent in training him? 
These questions are fundamental to any consideration of apprentice- 
ship. Unless they can be answered to the satisfaction of the employer, 
recommendations for the establishment of apprentice-training programs are 


futile, and many companies which now conduct such programs should 
abandon them. 


Obviously, the answer to the question, “Is it worth while to train 
apprentices?” must be in the affirmative. Throughout the United States 
employers both large and small use apprentices, and some have main- 
tained continuing programs for the past 50 to 100 years. Unless these , 
employers were satisfied that apprenticeship is worth while, apprentice- 
ship would long ago have died a natural death, and some substitute for it 
would have been found. For example, if picking up a trade sporadically, 
which is undoubtedly one way of learning, had proved sufficient in itself, 
there would have been no need for the formal and systematic training 
which is the essential characteristic of apprenticeship. In actual fact, the 
more stable the company, the more it depends upon skilled craftsmen for 
the manufacture of its products; and the greater the accuracy and detail 
with which it measures and evaluates its efforts, the more assuredly does it 
insist upon the continued maintenance of its apprentice-training program. 

This evidence by itself, however, is of historical interest only. Per- 
haps it represents merely the conviction of earnest men, and is lacking in 
substantial proof. Undoubtedly there must be some skeptics in industry 
who are not satisfied with convictions and who seek to confirm or disprove 
the truth of an assertion through measurement. Such skeptics are ac- 
countants—especially cost accountants—and statisticians. Have they the 
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necessary evidence in their possession? Can they say how much it costs to 
train an apprentice and whether or not the cost is worth while? 

Unfortunately, although for obvious reasons, it is customary indus- 
trial practice to avoid publishing details concerning production costs. 
Therefore the amount of information available about the cost of train- 
ing apprentices and the extent to which such expenditure is worth while 
is infinitesimal. Nor is the amount of data available even for confidential 
reference of adequate proportions to permit of a comprehensive analysis.* 

A second major difficulty is that the method of computing cost or 
value varies from one accountant to another. Each selects his own items 
for consideration, and there is no common definition of terms used. 


Although little can be done to bring about the publication of data, in 
the following summary an attempt has been made to list and define the 
items which might be considered in making the necessary determinations. 
Details of computation will necessarily vary to some extent from one plant 
to another, depending on the general method of bookkeeping and cost 
accounting employed, and on the extent to which the items here listed 
are considered pertinent. The list should, therefore, be considered tenta- 
tive rather than final. It is intended to suggest possibilities, rather than 
to outline a precise program. 


A hypothetical profit and loss statement, with figures arbitrarily en- 
tered, is offered to illustrate the items here listed and described [see 
appendix]. 


COST OF TRAINING 


The cost of training apprentices should preferably be expressed as the 
average cost per apprentice per annum.** It could include the following 
items: 


1. Wages paid to apprentices: This should be not the basic rate 
guaranteed to the apprentice, but the actual amounts reported in the 
payroll, whether or not these amounts include piece-rate payments or hourly 
wages or a combination of both. 


2. Bonuses paid to apprentices: This item should be not the sum 
of bonuses actually paid out during the year under consideration, but 
the sum of bonuses which would have been paid out to apprentices during 
the year under consideration if the bonus amounts, which are being 
accumulated toward the apprentice’s account for payment at some future 





* The writer is acquainted with four analyses, only one of which has been published. Such as they are, how- 
ever, they clearly indicate that it pays to train apprentices. 
** To determine number of apprentices, for computation purposes, divide total hours worked by all apprentices 
at any time by number of hours in the prescribed ‘‘year’’ of apprenticeship. 
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date, had actually been paid during the year in question. In other words, 
it is the sum of potential bonus payments prorated for the period in- 
volved. In view of the fact that some companies pay no apprenticeship 
bonus unless the apprentice completes his full term of apprenticeship, the 
sum of apprenticeship bonuses included in the above total should be 
multiplied by a constant, representing the percentage of apprentices who, 
over a period of years, have actually received bonuses. This item also 
includes any adjusted compensation bonuses paid to employees in which 
apprentices share. 


3. Salaries paid to management, supervisory and instructional per- 
sonnel for services to apprentices: This item is partly accounted and 
partly estimated. It includes the salaries paid to apprentice supervisors 
and their assistants; the salaries paid to school instructors, if they are paid 
by the company; and an estimate of the proportion of management and 
production-foremen salaries which should be allocated to apprentice 
training. 

4. Wages and salaries for clerical, janitorial, medical and other 
services to apprentices on the apprenticeship program: These items will 
probably have to be estimated on a pro rata basis. 

5. Rent, light, heat, power and water: These utility items should 
be prorated. 

6. Plant maintenance and repair: These items also should be pro- 
rated. 

7. Machinery and tools used in apprentice training: To avoid ex- 
cessive charges against the apprentices employed during any given year, 
these items should be prorated equally over the estimated lifetime of each 
machine, thus allowing for depreciation, and discounting any payments 
to the company which might be made by apprentices purchasing their 
own tools. To determine machinery charges, divide the initial cost of all 
machinery in departments in which apprentices are employed by the sum 
of the estimates of the lifetime of each machine, and multiply by the ratio 
of apprentices to the total number of workers in departments in which 
apprentices are employed during year under consideration. 

8. Stock materials which apprentices work on as part of their train- 
ing: This should include spoilage but exclude scrap used for training 
purposes. 


g. Various other charges: Where possible, these may be journalized 
as direct charges, but in most cases they will have to be estimated and 
prorated. They include such items as: amortization, plant insurance, un- 
employment insurance, taxes, depreciation, etc. 





—— 
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10. Other services to and materials for apprentice training: This 
includes, for example, blueprints, stationery, etc. 


ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL VALUE OF APPRENTICES 


In computing the value of an apprentice, it is necessary to take 
account not only of his immediate productive value as an apprentice, but 
also of his potential value as a craftsman after he has completed his ap- 
prenticeship, assuming that he remains in the employ of the company 
which gave him his training. Furthermore, some consideration should 
be given to an intangible, comparable to good will, namely, the value of 
the apprentice’s attitude toward the company in which he received his 
training. The significance of this last item, as a factor in reducing labor 
relations costs and as sales value in promoting the reputation and products 
of the company, is too frequently overlooked. 

From the point of view of the accountant, relevant items include the 
following: 

1. The computed time-study value of acceptable pieces produced by 
the apprentice: This applies where the apprentice is engaged in piece- 
work or in the production of individual items in measurable quantities. 

2. The value of labor services given by apprentices to production 
departments in the plant: This applies where the apprentice is not en- 
gaged in piecework, but is working with other employees on production 
projects in which only the gross wages paid for work completed can be 
measured. Determination of the value of the contribution made by the 
apprentices may be made by multiplying the total hours worked by ap- 
prentices on these jobs by the actual or estimated hourly rate paid them. 

3. The difference between apprentice and journeyman wage rates, 
if the apprentice does work usually assigned to journeymen: This would 
be computed on the basis of a constant which assumes, for example, that 
a journeyman can do a job in two-thirds the time taken by the apprentice. 
The formula used in computing the added value of the apprentice’s work 
would be: (two-thirds the time taken by the apprentice, multiplied by the 
journeyman rate) minus (the time taken by the apprentice, multiplied 
by the apprentice rate). 

4. Value of the apprentice considered as a proportion of the profit 
made on labor charges: This may be estimated by multiplying total ap- 
prentice wages by a predetermined constant, such as 44, to represent the 
profit made in labor costs charged to the customer for work done by ap- 
prentices. 

5. The assessed value of machinery and tools reclaimed by appren- 
tices for productive use: This should be prorated over the expected life- 
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time of the equipment. It is computed in a way similar to that for item 
(7), on the debit side, namely, “machinery for apprentices.” 

6. Costs borne by apprentices which normally should be borne by 
the employer: This refers particularly to the costs of related instruction. 
Obviously, if the instruction is provided free of charge by public schools, 
the accounting entry will be zero. 

7. The value of inventions and suggestions made by apprentices: 
In view of the relative infrequency of this item, it should be prorated for 
all apprentices over a predetermined period of time, such as 10 years. 

8. Any other values not included above. 

g. Potential value of apprentices as journeymen in the employ of 
the company after graduation: It is difficult to measure this item, but 
the suggestion is offered that to the total value determined in all the above 
items, an amount be added equal to that fraction of the total represented 
by the relationship between (a) the number of apprentices graduated during 
the past 10 years who have had five years or more of employment with the 
company after graduation, and (b) the total number of apprentices gradu- 
ated during the past 10 years. 


SUMMARY 


The ideas presented in this article represent merely a theoretical 
consideration of methods of measuring the costs of training apprentices, 
and the value of the apprentice as a productive agent. As a first approxi- 
mation, the consideration is limited to broad concepts, and therefore fails 
to show exactly how each item is to be measured. Its primary purpose, 
however, is to suggest possible items for measurement and a way of balancing 
costs against returns. If a standardized method of accounting could be 
worked out and widely adopted, the answers to the two questions asked 
at the beginning of this article would be available. 
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Appendix 


Hypothetical Apprentice-Training Profit and Loss Statement* 


Desit 


1. 
2. 


~I 


10. 





ITEMS 
Total wages paid to all apprentices employed during calendar year...... $ 44,852 
Bonuses placed to apprentice account during calendar year.............. 2,711 
a. Piecework and job bonuses (included in item 1 above)........ Nil 
b. Adjusted compensation bonus paid April 3 to all employees; 
proportional amount to apprentices..............+e+eeeeees $436 
c. Bonus amounts accumulated on books to be paid to apprentices 
on completion of apprenticeship period: 
(1) 20 have completed 1st year, thus credited with $25 each.. 500 
(2) 23 have completed end year, thus credited with an extra 
ME saeco ene peind iui oceans dianansee neat ssene te 575 
(3) 12 have completed grd year, thus credited with an extra 
DOMME es xwtaccdeccnveccncsnstwa paae bce eweeauinaile 600 
(4) 12 have graduated, thus credited with an extra $50 each 
(and paid total amount in full)..............--.005. 600 
Salaries for management and professional services...........+-..+++e+++% 9,600 
&. Apprenthol SUPETVEIOT .....cccccccccccccccccccscccccoccccece $4,000 
b. Assistamt SUPETVISOE 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccecsceccccces 3,000 
c. School instructor (part-time). .......ccccccceccccccvcceseciaes 1,800 
d. All management salaries combined (prorated as 0.5% for 
services on apprenticeship) .......ccsccccccccccvccccccccecs 
» SUT IE IE itis sits be idewnisccdenstanssascinadesee ensues 2,730 
a. Clerical (estimated as equal to 2 clerks)...........--0++-ee0 $2,000 
b. Janitorial (estimated as equal to 6 hours per day at go cents 
CE OD a icdicceencchenenwin ay dbthe weatnen 6 censuses wee 500 
c. Medical (prorated at 1/100 time)............2eeeeeeeeeeeeees 80 
d. Dispensary (prorated at 1/100 COSt)..........-2eeeeeeeeeeeees 150 
Utilities (prorated as 1/100 of total for plant)...............eeeeeeeeeee 1,986 
B, WOE veessedisessnseinsseuradenswes oinewcses cede ie eoneaasen $1,500 
O. WNG Asiwcdsnsccnpasuseebersineceseeiesscussasenseseuessen 86 
C. Te nccccdgnceccendendeseetraansewhietevesbeseerewas esses 172 
GC, BOWE 66 vcensn 00s ces tetsesiserdvswsinsesswcsceueseabesecn’ 195 
©... FEO (i swccaderaetece san caasemeanneenaseeetaevnveroneemeee 33 
. Plant maintenance and repair (prorated as 1/100 of total for plant)...... 500 
Machinery and handtools for apprentice training........-....+++++++++++ 312 
a. Total initial value of all machinery in departments in which 
apprenticnes are employed...v..cccccccccccccccccccccocs $2,500,000 
b. Estimated total life of this machinery.................+.- 560 years 
c. Ratio of apprentices to all workers in these departments 
during year under consideration.............eeeseeeeee8 1/40 
GB, GOP cc cccccsccncoceasaveverehsnedaennegeabeqsaseesansts $112 
e. Handtools supplied (less repayments made by apprentices) 200 
Stock materials which apprentices worked on as part of their training (in- 
cludes spoilage but excludes scrap used for training purposes)............ 20,000 
Various other charges (each prorated as 1/100 of total for plant)......... 31,630 
1 SN | hewrsic' cacy arate riu>sesdieeka one peanan haaeen sae $ 1,500 
OD FRE FN bos ccccecevctescccvsscsecsecseetuccsssenes 10,000 
C. Umamnpiepenent GePRRSE 6 onc o cs cccccescccenscseccveseseees 8,000 
GC, Be Sak k natn ns cndecdedandecncncescecbesseegesvasnbbeeres 2,000 
CO. TID scence cscccncces ccccnvcceseccsseéecewaneneses 10,000 
C, Fe FD op aw ncncccrcccpeccesssccsastcutceedsanes 130 
COUNEY SUR I IDE ic sae dined caedeanececieceeeerdeunnermrennae 400 
Total cost of training 49.25 apprentices.................eeeeeeeees $114,721 
Average cost of training per apprentice per year................... $ 2,322 


* To determine theoretical number of apprentices who worked a full apprentice-year during the calendar 
under consideration, divide total hours worked by all apprentices for any length of time during the 
calendar year by the number of hours contained in an apprentice-year as defined and prescribed in the pub- 


year 


lished or accepted conditions of employment for apprentices. 


In this illustration the respective totals are 


assumed to be 86,188 working hours and 1,750 hours per apprentice-year, yielding theoretically a total employ- 
ment of 49.25 apprentices per calendar year. 
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Hypothetical Apprentice-Training Profit and Loss Statement 


(Continued) 
Crepit ITEMS 

1. Cost price of acceptable pieces produced by apprentices.............+.. $ 53,748 
a. Piecework hours worked by apprentices............++-++e0+: 77496 
b. Estimated average hourly rate paid apprentices on piecework.50 cents 
ek eRe rere er ee Perey e rT Tree rete $38,748 
G. Cost of stock weed Se Gils WEEK... nc ccccccccnccccccceccsvsvens 15,000 

2. Value of other services on group jobs.............eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 11,750 
a. Cost price of all group work done.............-.-06eeeeeeee $373,000 


b. Total hours of group work done by all workers on these jobs 180,709 
c. Total hours of group work done by apprentices on these jobs 5,692 


B. DEED 0 k6 end tacds cov caadsnincende recess saneseeeescntueances 
3. Cost difference between work done by apprentices at apprentice rates and 
same work if done at journeyman rates..............eeeee ee eeee cece wees 26,065, 
a. Total hours worked by apprentices on productive work...... 83,188 
by, JOUFMEVMAN TALE 22.0 cccccccccccceccccccccccccocccccsesoes $ 1.25 
c. Estimated average hourly apprentice rate...............+..- 52 cents 
GC  RIMIGE a kine hascevnccresrskepecsdoecavecseevedesrenenes 
4. Profit on apprentice labor charges (estimated as being equal to 1/3 of 
total wages paid to apprentices)........ccccccccccccccccccccccccssceoses 14,950 
5. Assessed value of equipment reclaimed by apprentices (prorated over 
estimated life of equipment involved)...........--.+eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeees 20 


a. Estimated value of all machinery reclaimed by apprentices 
(regardless of where used), computed as of date each 





separate reclamation is completed.................+++++- $32,600 
b. Estimated total life of this machinery....................- 40 years 
c. Ratio of apprentices to all workers in departments in which 
apprentices are employed during year under consideration. 1/40 
PT OT ee OCCT TCT TCL EE EE ETE LOT 
6. Costs borne by apprentices, to relief of employer.................+eeeee- 250 
7. Value of inventions by apprentices (estimated and prorated over a 10- 
NE I cen s rater erandand kad Odes cabeaedcbeenebeneesceeteseeens 5,000 
a. Estimated value of inventions by apprentices................. $50,000 
S. Amy GGET WHMIGS MOS MUCIREGE TROVE. oo iin ccc cccsicccescccccveceons Nil 
a. Apprentice bonus refunds...............eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees Nil 
9. Potential value of apprentices as future employees..................++++ 23,627 
a. Total graduates past 10 yeaTs.......ccccccscccccccvcccesecs 520 
b. Number of (a) who have had 5 years or more of employ- 
ee PTET CTT TCL ETT PTE ee 110 
c. Sum of items (1) through (8) above................--eeee5- $111,783 
ee. IR Sov ahee Nase sseaie oe ev CeeNERTER ROR KeKeecetebendanes 
Total productive value of 49.25 apprentices..................0++- $135,410 
Average productive value per apprentice per year................. $ 2,749 
Less average cost of training per apprentice per year.............. $ 2,322 
Average profit per apprentice per year..............0.eeeeeeees $ 427 








e UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS’ study of 142 plants employing 505,700 
persons indicates that, in the opinion of the employees themselves, in-plant eating 
facilities are unsatisfactory in 55 per cent of the plants employing 75 per cent of the 
workers covered. Out-of-plant eating favilities were found to be unsatisfactory in 70 
per cent of the plants covered. 

—Modern Industry 10/15/43 
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THE EMPLOYER'S RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


By DAVID W. NOONAN 
Member of the Boston Bar 


An attorney here interprets one of the most significant judicial decisions af- 
fecting industrial relations—that involving the recent refusal of the United States 
Supreme Court to review the American Tube Bending Company case. The employ- 
er’s letter and speech, about which the case revolved, were reproduced in the 
November, 1943, issue of Personnel. 


AN EMPLOYER may now give expression to his opinions either by speech 
or letter in any labor controversy involving his employees without vio- 
lating the National Labor Relations Act. But such employer may not abuse 
the privilege of free speech and attempt to coerce his employees in the exer- 
cise of their guaranteed rights under the Act. 

The rights guaranteed to employees are those of “self-organization, to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations.” The Act also specifies that it is 
an unfair labor practice for an employer “to interfere with, restrain or 
coerce employees” in the exercise of these rights. 

The principle that an employer may express his opinion and discuss 
the subject of unions with his employees has recently been reaffirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court by its refusal to review a decision of the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, in the case of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board v. American Tube Bending Company. 

The Second Circuit Court, in ruling that an employer may express his 
opinion on labor matters, used as its guiding principle the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Virginia Electric & Power Company case (314 U.S. 469). In 
that case the Supreme Court affirmed the right of an employer to discuss 
unions with his employees as one guaranteed him by the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court said: 


The employer in this case is as free now as ever to take any side it may choose 
on this controversial issue. But certain conduct, though evidenced in part by speech, 
may amount in connection with other circumstances to coercion within the meaning 
of the Act. If the total activities of an employer restrain or coerce his employees in 
their free choice, then those employees are entitled to the protection of the Act. In 
determining whether a course of conduct amounts to restraint or coercion, pressure 
exerted vocally by the employer may no more be disregarded than pressure exerted in 
other ways. For slight suggestions as to the employer's choice between unions may 
have telling effect among men who know the consequences of incurring that employ- 
er’s strong displeasure. 


The Supreme Court by this decision established the principle to be 
followed in subsequent cases where an employer’s right of freedom of speech 
in labor matters should be questioned. 

The issue in the American Tube Bending Company case was whether 
or not a letter sent to employees by the president of the company and a 
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speech made by him to the employees were of such a nature as to constitute 
unfair labor practices. The Circuit Court, in comparing the letter and 
speech with those in the Virginia Electric & Power case, said: 
They appear to us to be substantially the same in their general tenor and purport. 
The respondent professed itself willing to abide loyally by the result of the election, 
but did not conceal, though perhaps it made some effort to disguise, its preference for 
no union whatever. But there was no intimation of reprisal against those who thought 
otherwise; quite the opposite. The most that can be gathered from them was an argu- 
ment, temperate in form, that a union would be against the employees’ interests as 
well as the employer’s, and that the continued prosperity of the company depended 
on going on as they had been. If there was a basis for finding that such a presentation 
of the employer’s side might be a covert threat to recalcitrants, there was as much basis 
in the Virginia case. If on the other hand the employer’s interest in free speech in 
the Virginia case was thought to outweigh an actual prejudice to the employees’ right 
of collective bargaining, the employer's interest is the same in this case and the em- 
ployees’ prejudice no greater. We can find no tenable distinction between the two. 


By its refusal to review this decision of the Circuit Court, the Supreme 
Court has left in effect the ruling that an employer may express his opinion 
about labor unions, both by letter and speeches to his employees, without 
violating the National Labor Relations Act if such employer has no pre- 
vious history of anti-unionism and if there is no other evidence of coercion 
or interference with the employees’ right of self-organization. 

The National Labor Relations Board in future rulings will recognize the 
employer’s right of free speech, but it will also scrutinize his other conduct 
in addition to his expressed opinions in order to discover any evidence of 
restraint or coercion of the employees in their free choice. Should the Board 
determine that certain conduct, though evidenced in part by speech, does 
in connection with other circumstances amount to coercion, it will be justi- 
fied in finding the employer guilty of an unfair labor practice within the 
meaning of the Act. The Board will not allow the right of freedom of 
speech to be used by the employer to mask interference with employees in 
their guaranteed rights to organize in unions and to give assistance to labor 
organizations. 

To avoid a charge of violating the National Labor Relations Act, em- 
ployers and their attorneys should bear in mind this attitude of the Labor 
Board when they express an opinion on controversial labor matters. 


Scope of Group Insurance 


RELIMINARY estimates for group insurance plans as of the end of 1943 indicate 
that about 12,000,000 employees are insured for life insurance, about 6,000,000 
for weekly benefits in event of accident or sickness, over 3,750,000 for hospital expenses, 
and about 3,500,000 for surgical expenses. Many employees also receive hospital and 
surgical protection for their dependents. In the field of retirement incomes, the figures 
for December 31, 1942, showed over 1,600 group annuity contracts in force covering 
about 900,000 employees, with the reserve liability being held thereunder by insurance 

companies totaling well over $1,000,000,000. 
—R. A. Homaus in Social Security in America (Chamber of C ce of the United States) 
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DEFINING THE ACTIVITIES OF AN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


By JOSEPH E. MOODY 


Manager, Industrial Relations 
York Corporation 
York, Penna. 


Industrial relations managers and personnel directors have made no sustained and 
cooperative effort to define their jobs, and as a result professional standards in this 
field are loose and ill-defined. The terms “industrial relations,” “labor manage- 
ment,” “personnel management.” and “personnel administration” are often used 
interchangeably; and the number and types of activities organized on a formal basis 
vary widely." However, recent years have seen several pioneer attempts by indus- 
trial relations executives to standardize their functions: and in the following article 
a well-known industrial relations man outlines the scope of industrial relations in 
one medium-sized company. 


| awn Corporation’ has been a pioneer in mechanical cooling since 

1885. Approximately 3,200 persons are employed in the corpora- 
tion’s offices and factories, in addition to 1,200 in the branch organization 
which handles sales, installation and maintenance throughout the country. 
Currently about three-fourths of the company’s output consists of refrig- 
eration equipment for war industries, while one-fourth is direct war 
matériel. Products range from strato-chambers, air-conditioning equip- 
ment for submarines, cooling equipment employed in the manufacture of 
high-octane gasoline and other chemical processes, to unitary apparatus 
used in the operation of refrigerator trailer trucks and refrigerator rooms 
on the battlefronts. 

About a year and a half ago the writer was assigned the responsibility 
of developing an industrial relations department for this organization and 
prescribing the scope of its activities in clear-cut fashion. In most large plants 
industrial relations departments (in many cases performing a diversity 
of loosely defined furfctions) had been established to cope with the mani- 
fold labor problems which pressed for solution; but for medium-sized 
concerns such as ours, industrial relations as a specialized function was 
uncharted ground, and the task was no easy one. Furthermore, the amount 
of money that management could budget for industrial relations activities 
was limited, as was the amount of floor and office* space available. And 





1 See How to Establish and Maintain a Personnel Department (Research Report Number Four), American Man- 
agement Association, 1944 (available only to company members until six months after publication). 

2 Formerly York Ice Machinery Corporation. . 

8 The clerical work entailed in our industrial relations activities—e.g., the keeping of accurate and comprehensive 
wage records, draft classifications, changes in job status, rationing—is centralized in a single individual. These 
records are often the basis of collective bargaining decisions. 
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management rightly insisted that the money invested in the industrial rela- 
tions department should yield a fair return. 

Our initial task was to outline the job to be done. We decided that the 
following were essential factors in any industrial relations setup: 


1. Collective bargaining—all collective bargaining problems to be the concern of this 
department. 


2. Channels of communication—to facilitate the interpretation of company policies and 
the flow of information between management and the employees and among the 
various divisions of the organization. 

3. Recruitment and employment. 

4 


. Adequate wage and salary levels—with a sound and readily understood method of 
arriving at such levels. 
5. Training. ; 
These five factors are the keystones of our industrial relations program. 
Supplementing them are various auxiliary functions, outlined in the “Scope 
of Activity” appended to this article. 

No two industrial relations executives would do their job or define 
their activities in an identical manner, and it is not urged that the outline 
appended is ideal. Certain general concepts, however, are applicable to 
most industrial relations organizations: 

1. The industrial relations executive must, above all, possess a sense 
of humor, and should be pleasant and approachable under all conditions. 

2. The members of an industrial relations staff should not take their 
individual roles too seriously or magnify their importance in the national 
effort, but they should have a due appreciation of their position in the 
organization. Industrial relations, when all is said and done, is a fine appre- 
ciation of the other fellow’s importance and a conservative estimate of our 
own. 

3. The philosophy of industrial relations should be preventive rather 
than corrective; the main concern of the industrial relations executive should 
be to anticipate and prevent trouble. . 

4. A positive, progressive attitude rather than a negative, reactionary 
one should be adopted by the industrial relations executive. 

5. It should be remembered that discipline involves holding disciples, 
of being a leader with a following rather than a martinet exacting rigid 
adherence to rules and procedures. 

6. We have reached a stage of maturity in industrial relations where 
we can discard the word “grievance” in favor of “labor problem” or some 
similar term, since grievance presupposes an affliction or injury. 

7. We should be wholeheartedly fair and conscientious in our dealings 
with employees. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 
York Corporation, York, Penna. 


The function of the Industrial Relations Department is to formulate 
and execute policies on ail phases of industrial and personnel relations 
within the plants, branches and offices of the Corporation. It is also to 
handle such public relations activities as are deemed essential to the welfare 
of the Corporation and its employees. 

Within the department there will be several divisions of responsibility 
and authority, all under the direction of the Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions. The authority of the Manager of Industrial Relations is derived 
directly from the President and gives him a direct authority on matters 
described herein in all divisions and branches. 

The Manager of Industrial Relations shall report to and consult with 
the President of the Corporation. He shall report to the Executive Vice 
President in the absence of the President. 

The activities of the Industrial Relations Department will be carried 
out as far as possible with the knowledge and cooperation of the Division 
Managers oad their assistants. 


MANAGER OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Activity and Responsibility 


1. One of the primary responsibilities of the Manager of Industrial 
Relations shall be to carry on such negotiations with unions or other organ- 
izations representing employees as are necessary to maintain equitable and 
satisfactory industrial relations within the Corporation. He is to draw up 
labor contracts, negotiate the terms of such contracts and approve same, 
with the aid and approval of the Legal Department and such other aid as 
he deems necessary. In order that the labor contracts will be effective in 
fulfilling their a of collective industrial cooperation, it shall be the 
responsibility of the Manager of Industrial Relations to see that both parties 
abide by the terms of these contracts, and he shall have the authority to 
enforce compliance on the part of the representatives of the Corporation 
Management. 

2. Facilities for easy intercommunication between Management and 
the employees of the Corporation are essential, and it shall be part of the 
Industrial Relations Manager’s job to see that such avenues of communica- 
tion are established and kept open. He shall be available for consultation 
with persons in the employ of the Corporation to aid, if possible, on any 
problems which they wish to discuss. 

There shall also be maintained a shop paper, now known as the Shop 
News, and such other methods of contact as printed matter, rallies, meet- 
ings, etc., as may be deemed necessary in order that the problems and other 
interests of Management and the employees are brought to the attention 
of all parties concerned. The Industrial Relations Department shall be 
responsible for the policies, contents and methods. used. 

3. With the present manpower situation becoming more acute, an 
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effective recruitment and employment policy is extremely important. It 
shall be one of this department’s prime responsibilities to see that policies 
are formulated and executed to obtain the best personnel available for the 
Corporation’s activities. 

4. One of the greatest practical factors in the establishment of satis- 
factory industrial relations is that of proper earnings, and this department 
shall determine proper levels of wages and salaries by making comparisons 
on a community, industrial area, national or industry basis and see that the 
proper levels of earnings are established. The Salary Evaluation Plan and 
any Wage Evaluation Plan that may be established shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the Manager of Industrial Relations. 

5. To overcome an indicated future scarcity of manpower and to make 
the Corporation in that respect as nearly self-sufficient as possible through 
training and upgrading, the Manager of Industrial Relations shall have the 
direction of all training programs; and it shall be the responsibility of this 
department to determine our manpower needs and adapt a training program 
to them. 

6. The supervision of the industrial safety, first-aid and medical pro- 
grams shall be vested in the Manager of Industrial Relations, and this 
program will be carried out in cooperation with the doctor, nurses and 
safety engineers in the Corporation. 

7. The Plant Protection Department personnel and its operation shall 
be under the supervision of the Industrial Relations Manager, but certain 
mechanical equipment and its maintenance throughout the plants will re- 
main under the supervision of the Factory Maintenance Department. It shall 
be the responsibility of the Industrial Relations Department to see that 
guards are properly instructed and to establish rules of conduct for them. 

8. A program for the development of our supervisory organization 
from the standpoints of both education and information shall be inaugu- 
rated and carried on, using such methods as are deemed best. These con- 
ferences shall include groups such as foremen, supervisors, delegates, young 
men or other personnel of the Corporation. 

g. The Manager of Industrial Relations and his department shall en- 
courage and aid in the development of certain recreational activities for the 
personnel of the Corporation. 

10. The official bulletin boards throughout the plants of the Corpora- 
tion shall be under the control of the Manager of Industrial Relations, and 
no material shall be posted thereon without first being approved by this 
department. It shall be the responsibility of the Manager of Industrial Re- 
lations to see that the boards are kept in proper repair and in a neat, effective 
condition. 

11. The Manager of Industrial Relations shall assist the War Produc- 


tion Drive Committee in every way possible to effectuate its recommenda- 
tions. 


12. Records concerning wages, salaries, draft classifications, job status 
and related subjects shall be kept by the Department of Industrial Relations. 
13. As a service to the personnel of the Corporation, the department 


will aid them in any way possible, on request, in obtaining such ration cards 
as they are entitled to and help them in the interpretation of such govern- 
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ment regulations as may affect them. This will be done in close cooperation 
with the Legal Department. 

14. There shall be a general division of activities with respect to Grou 
Insurance and Compensation Insurance. Activities under the foregoing di- 
rectly involving employees will be under the supervision of the Manager of 
Industrial Relations. Responsibility, however, for purchasing and arrang- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance or Group Insurance, as well as 
contacting the insurance companies on all matters other than reporting 
accidents and filing claims, shall be vested in the Administrative Division. 
Recommendations to the Management for new coverage or risks to be cov- 
ered will be made by the two departments jointly. 

15. In cooperation with the Legal Department, the Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations shall keep the Corporation informed of state and federal 
laws or regulations pertaining to industrial relations. 

16. Surveys and investigations pertaining to industrial relations shall 
be made by this department in order to provide needed information for the 
use of any department of the Corporation. 

17. In order that drives for contributions from employees may be 
operated with the least irritation possible, such drives as the Welfare Federa- 
tion or Red Cross, which are a community effort or a national effort, will be 
supervised by the Industrial Relations Manager. 

18. There shall be established a Corporation Manual which shall out- 
line the duties and responsibilities of key men in the organization. The 
compilation and editing of this information shall be under the direction of 
the Industrial Relations Department, and the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment shall be responsible for servicing this Manual and seeing that informa- 
tion in it is kept up-to-date. 


, 





MANAGER OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


1. Negotiation with unions and associations 
(a) Contracts 
(b) Labor problems 
(c) Collective bargaining 


2. Methods of communication between management and employees 
(a) Consultation with personnel 
(b) Shop News 
(c) Printed matter 
(d) Meetings, rallies, etc. 


3. Employment 
(a) Recruitment 
(b) Interviewing 
(c) Induction 
(d) Separation 
(e) Absence 
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. Salaries and wage rates and earnings 


(a) Wage and salary surveys 

1. Community 

2. Industrial area 

3. National 

4- Industry 
(b) Determination of proper levels 
(c) Salary and wage evaluation plans 


Training program 
(a) Establishment of training methods 
(b) Establishment of upgrading methods 
(c) Establishment of manpower needs 


Safety 
(a) Industrial safety engineering 
(b) First aid ; 
(c) Medical program 


Plant protection 
(a) Supervise guards 
(b) Instruct guards 
(c) Recruit guards 
(d) Policy on protection measures 


Educational and conference program 
(a) Foremen 
(b) Supervisors 
(c) Delegates 
(d) Young men 
(e) Other groups 


Recreational activities 
(a) Bowling 
(b) Baseball 
(c) Dances 
(d) Ete. 


Bulletin boards 
(a) Material to be posted 


(b) Condition and placement of the boards 


. War Production Drive Committee 


(a) Member 
(b) Assist in effectuating recommendations 


Records 
(a) Wages 
(b) Personnel 
(c) Job status and rating 
(d) Draft classification 
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13. Ration cards 
(a) Aid personnel in getting cards 
(b) Give out information on regulations 


14. Insurance 
(a) Group 
1. Interviews 
2. Records 
3. Recommendations 
(b) Compensation 
1. Claims 
2. Benefits 
g. Controversial cases 


15. Laws and regulations on industrial relations 





(a) Keep informed 


(b) Cooperate with Legal Department 
(c) Get out notices and other information 


16. Surveys and investigations 
(a) Determine the need 


(b) Supervise the operation 
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Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection. 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 


States and Canada, Chicago, 1943. 188 
pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marion A. Bills* 


This book, prepared by The Committee 
on Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection, 
under the chairmanship of Samuel H. Ord- 
way, Jr., covers thoroughly the theory and 
practice of committee or board interviewing 
for the public services. It discusses in some 
detail the positions for which a committee 





* Assistant Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


interview is advisable and the preparation 
required for the interview, including a 
breakdown of the job for which the inter- 
viewing is being conducted, the type of evi- 
dence to be obtained and used, the selection 
and training of the interviewers, the tech- 
nique of the interview, various methods of 
rating applicants, and a consideration of the 
appeal procedure. 

Although the book covers the entire field, 
its greatest contribution probably lies in its 
discussion of the nature and weighing of 
evidence adduced by the interview. A com- 
parison is made with the admission of legal 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association’s 
monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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evidence in court. Among the challenging 
points made are: 

To be acceptable, evidence must be perti- 
nent to the job under consideration; and 
one must be able to prove such pertinence. 
For example, it would be difficult to show 
that neat appearance was essential to as 
many jobs as its almost universal use on rat- 
ing sheets would indicate. The viewpoint 
here is definite: Unless it is essential, the 
committee has no right to rate on it. 

All evidence should consist of facts rather 
than general impressions, and the facts 
should be formally noted. For example, one 
should not refer to “untidy appearance,” 
which is a general and perhaps personal 
impression, but should note such specific 
items of untidiness as baggy trousers, spotty 
coat, which are facts. 

The interview should concentrate on what 
the individual has done, not on what he 
thinks he would do under given conditions, 
which is not acceptable evidence in a court 
of law. 

A detailed record of the evidence for use 
in all decisions should be kept. 

Perhaps this emphasis on the legal stand- 
ard is due to the fact that the chairman of 
the Committee resides in New York State, 
where several suits by rejected applicants 
have been instituted (Chapter 10 discusses 
two such cases). However, the book does not 
yield to the obvious temptation to liken the 
committee interview strictly to a trial by 
jury. It is recognized that too great formal- 
ization will defeat its own end, and for this 
reason a middle course is advocated. For 
exainple, it is emphasized that—in contrast 
to court procedure, under which all evidence 
must be developed—time should not be 
taken during the interview to secure in- 
formation which can be obtained more ef- 
fectively from other sources. For example, 
purely technical knowledge can be verified 
by a written examination, while the repu- 
tation of the applicant can be checked by 
special investigators. 

Other chapters, while offering good dis- 
cussions of the various problems involved, 
lack the originality of approach found in 
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the chapter on evidence. Those who must 
handle committee interviews will obtain 
worthwhile suggestions from them; others 
will obtain very little. But few personnel 
interviewers will read the chapter on evi- 
dence without subjecting their own methods 
of interviewing to critical scrutiny. 


Timestudy Fundamentals for Foremen. By 
Phil Carroll, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1944. 172 pages. 
$1.75. 


Reviewed by L. Clayton Hill* 


The misconception that time study is a 
tool reserved for engineers and front-office 
folks is dispelled by this little volume. In 
simple shop language, the author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a technical subject in 
a distinctly practical and readable manner. 
A liberal use of cartoon illustration serves 
the dual purpose of heightening interest in 
the text and accentuating significant points 
covered therein. The book should appeal 
strongly to shop foremen. 

All that is needed to gain a comprehen- 
sion of the many objectives of accurate time 
study in the shop is set forth with com- 
mendable clarity. The mechanics of making 
studies are described in sufficient detail to 
enable the foreman to understand the func- 
tions of the time study engineer, whom he 
has viewed so frequently with suspicion. 
Furthermore, he will gain the knowledge 
needed to “sell” time study and task-setting 
to the employees he supervises. 

Fortunately, a large portion of the book 
is devoted to the analytical value of time 
study as a means of improving manufactur- 
ing methods. Only comparatively few pages 
are allotted to its use as a tool in setting 
incentive rates, and to incentive plans them- 
selves. The book concludes on a philosophi- 
cal note counseling the foreman on using 
his knowledge of time study to gain recog- 
nition as an industrial leader. 





* Works Manager, Eagle Pencil Company, Inc., New 
York City. 











